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The Price of Administration 


HE tragic and premature death 
+ of Sir Arthur Street reminds us 
once again of the extremely heavy 
burdens which have been borne by 
our leading public servants during 
recent years. 

There was a time, and not very 
long ago, when the public service 
was a place of ease. Memories of 
that time still linger in the stale jokes 
of B.B.C. comedians. But certainly 
for the past fifteen years or so the 
pressure of war and reconstruction 
has meant that few workers have 
been so continuously at full stretch 
as public officials and in particular 
those in senior positions nearest to 
the centre of Government. As soon 
as one problem has been tackled 
another one emerges and often there 
are several to be dealt with at the 
same time. And a price has to be 
paid—in the health and home life 
and sometimes in the premature 
death of the persons so engaged. 

It is easy to draft and pass legis- 
lation, to sketch paper plans of a 
brave new world and to establish 
public Boards with vast new res- 
ponsibilities. The real work starts 
when the legislation has to be 
implemented, when the plans have 
to be made to work and the Boards 
brought into efficient operation. 


Given time most things are possible, 
but time has been the commodity 
in shortest supply. Rearmament, 
war, demobilisation, reconstruction 
and now again rearmament have 
given no chance for a breathing 
space. Nervous and physical energy 
have been continuously strained in 
trying to achieve the impossible in 
much less time than in the pre-1914 
era would have been allowed for 
achieving the possible. 

Many Ministers have had their 
health ruined by the strain of office. 
When Mr. Bevin died and Sir 
Stafford Cripps had to retire to a 
Swiss clinic the public were suddenly 
made aware of the price they exact 
from their servants. The nation’s 
sympathy then rightly goes out. 
The rule of official anonymity 
prevents the public from knowing 
of the breakdown in health of many 
of those who are the silent partners 
of Ministers in great enterprises. 
Yet there has been a great deal of 
it in recent years, but it is known 
only to the families, friends and 
immediate colleagues of the officials 
concerned. 

We do not think that public 
officials in any way grudge spending 
themselves in the country’s service. 
Indeed they are proud of the con- 
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tribution they have been given the 
opportunity to make to the country’s 
successful efforts in war and peace. 
But now and again, perhaps when 
they are a little more heavily pressed 
than usual, they get slightly bored 
at being told by comedians and the 
“penny ” press that they only work 
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(or indeed only attend the office) 
from 11 to 4 with three hours for 
lunch. And in their less guarded 
moments they may even wish for a 
little more understanding and appre- 
ciation from the public of the price 
of administration. 





The Lynskey Tribunal 


QO” attention has been called to 
the possibility that the opening 
paragraph in the article “A Nine- 
teenth Century Scandal”, in the 
Winter Number, 1950, may give a 
wrong impression of the findings of 
the Lynskey Tribunal. It will be 
remembered that the Tribunal made 
no reflection on the conduct of any 
civil servant and completely dismissed 
the allegations made against certain 
officials. In this connection we have 
pleasure in recalling the tribute paid 
by The Times in its first leading 
article printed the day the Tribunal 
report was published. 

“Although there is a passing 
reference to a case involving officials 
which has been remitted to another 
authority for investigation, the 

Civil Service emerges from the 





proceedings as immaculate as its 
warmest admirers could desire. 
The tribunal necessarily limit them- 
selves to the negative compliment 
of dismissing as baseless all the 
allegations against the officials, but 
no-one who attended the hearings 
can have failed to feel that those 
who gave evidence without excep- 
tion,were honest men and women... 
It may be said that there was no 
evidence of any attempt to bribe 
Civil Servants. Yet to say that 
is really the highest tribute of all. 
These are men exercising great 
powers for modest reward, but not 
even Mr. Stanley dared attempt to 
sap the integrity of members of a 
body whose corporate reputation is 
so impregnable.” (The Times, 26 
January 1949.) 
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Lord Ashfield 


By F. A. A. MENZLER, C.B.E. 


Mr. Menzler, Chief Development and Research Officer, London Transport 
Executive, delivered this lecture in London on December 4th, 1950, in the Institute’s 
series ** Personality in Administration.” 


T is a great compliment, which 

confers a still greater responsibility, 
to be invited to contribute to this 
series of lectures, above all when the 
subject is so well known a public 
figure as Lord Ashfield. 

By the selection of “‘ Personality ” 
as the theme for their autumn pro- 
gramme, the Council of the Institute 
have rendered a considerable service 
to all students of the problems of 
large-scale administration. In these 
days of “ planning ”’, with its implica- 
tions of precision, there is at times a 
disposition to view the problems of 
high-level direction as if they were 
essentially those of formal organisa- 
tion. Yet, in human affairs, there 
are intangible factors which transcend 
the limitations of the logical approach; 
and, among the intangibles, that of 
personality in all its manifestations is 
foremost. According to the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary, “ per- 
sonality ” means, among other things, 
“distinctive individual character 
especially when of a marked kind ”. 
But this seems inadequate to describe 
so indefinable, though so readily 
recognisable, a characteristic as per- 
sonality—the vital force that can 
cause great enterprises to glow with 
creative energy. 

The word “administration” in 
the title of these lectures has a 
variety of meanings, and is often 
regarded as synonymous with the 
equally amorphous term “ manage- 
ment”. As one would expect, the 
Civil Service has evolved a definition 
of “‘ administration ” which is apt for 
present purposes. As a one-time 


’ Whitley practitioner, I am content 


with that implied in the Reorganisa- 


tion Report of 1920, which was the 
first significant product of the then 
newly-established National Whitley 
Council for the Civil Service. There 
it is stated that the duties of the 
“‘ administrative class” are “ con- 
cerned with the formation of policy, 
with the co-ordination and improve- 
ment of Government machinery, and 
with the general administration and 
control of the Departments of the 
Public Service ”. The administrative 
or high-level function is thus distin- 
guished from the executive or day-to- 
day function of getting something 
done, however important, within the 
ambit of settled policy. In the high 
command of the complex of rail and 
road transport undertakings, as well 
as of other interests, once known as 
the “ Underground Group ”, or later 
in the London Passenger Transport 
Board, this distinction, so familiar to 
the Civil Service, was never formally 
drawn. But I must not be attracted 
along this tempting by-path. I am, 
tonight, concerned with the part 
played by Lord Ashfield in the 
‘** administration ”’, in the Civil Ser- 
vice sense, of the affairs of the 
Underground Group of Companies 
and, after 1933, of the London 
Passenger Transport Board, of which 
he was the first and only Chairman. 

Before I proceed further, I ought to 
say a word about my credentials for 
this assignment. Previous lecturers 
have been people in the public eye 
as having had some association with 
the personages about whom they have 
spoken and with the activities that 
went to make up their distinctive 
careers. Anonymity is the fate—and 
perhaps the fortune—of the official, 
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and I feel that you are entitled to some 
explanation why it should have been 
thought appropriate that this onerous 
task might fall to me. Without this 
information, you would hardly be 
able to form a judgment upon the 
significance of my personal impres- 
sions of so considerable a personality 
as Lord Ashfield. 

Let me say quite briefly that, in 
1929, after I had been 22 years in His 
Majesty’s Civil Service, an oppor- 
tunity came suddenly, out of the blue, 
to enter the personal office of Lord 
Ashfield, then the Chairman of the 
Underground Group of Companies. 
At first, I worked under the immediate 
and intensive direction of Sir Ernest 
Clark, a former civil servant, who had 
been Secretary to the Treasury in 
Northern Ireland and was then a 
Director of the Underground. Com- 
panies. On my arrival, I experienced 
some of the emotions of the poor 
swimmer who is pushed in at the 
deep end. I was absorbed into the 
organisation proper in 1933, but, until 
1948, it continued to be my fortune 
to be called in, irrespective of 
hierarchical “lines of reporting ”’, to 
assist the Chairman from time to 
time on matters of finance, organisa- 
tion and general policy. In particular, 
I had to prepare for him that indis- 
pensable administrative document, 
the “ first draft ’—not to mention its 
several successors. Originally, the 
work was mainly financial, but 
gradually it extended to cover almost 
any aspect of the affairs of what later 
became known as London Transport. 
I must not give you the impression, 
however, that everything came my 
way. The process was a selective one, 
governed by the mood or exigencies 
of the moment. Last, but by no 
means least, it was my job for the 
better part of twenty years to prepare 
drafts of most of his speeches, for 
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consumption both internally at con- 
ferences of Officers of the under- 
taking and externally at company 
meetings and on other public occa- 
sions. 

The scope of Lord Ashfield’s 
interests before 1933 was indeed wide. 
It was not only the affairs of the 
parent Underground Company, but 
also those of its subsidiary interests 
such as the Associated Equipment 
Company, which built—and, though 
no longer a subsidiary, still builds— 
most of London’s buses, and the 
North Metropolitan Power Company, 
the prosperous offshoot of an unpros- 
perous tramway undertaking. There 
were the long drawn-out transactions 
leading up to the passage into law of 
the London Passenger Transport Act 
of 1933. Then there were such 
outside interests of his Lordship as 
the United Railways of the Havana, 
operating in Cuba, of which he was 
at one time Chairman. Its fortunes 
depended on the price of sugar. 
There was a variety of other interests 
with which he had directorial con- 
nections. There were, too, such 
public duties as the Canadian Royal 
Commission on Railways and 
Transportation, of which he was a 
member, and the McGowan Commit- 
tee on Electricity Distribution, to 
which he submitted evidence by 
reason of his Chairmanship of the 
North Metropolitan Power Company. 
Association with Lord Ashfield on 
such an array of matters was indeed a 
liberal education. 


His Early Life 


This address is not a biography, 
but a few basic facts about Lord 
Ashfield’s life and career must be 
mentioned. Albert Stanley was born 
in Derby in 1874, but when he was 11 
the family moved to Detroit. His 
career in transport began at the age of 
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14 in the stables of the street rail- 
ways—or, as we should say, tramways 
—of Detroit, then worked by horses. 
At the age of 20 he controlled the 
entire tramway system of Detroit, 
with a salery of £1,000 per annum. 
By 1907, when he was under 33, he 
was General Manager of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey 
at a considerably higher salary. 
Clearly, here was a man who “ had 
something ”. At that time the affairs 
of the Underground Electric Railways 
Company of London, which was 
specially concerned, through its sub- 
sidiaries, with the construction of 
tube railways, were in a sorry state, 
and the astute financiers and others 
interested looked round for somebody 
to supply the necessary urge at the 
top, and so, in 1907, Albert Stanley 
came to the Underground. In his 
own words, as he recalled later :— 
“IT was invited to come to London 
and help in finding some way out of 
the grievous financial position (in) 
which, owing to the results from 
electrification of the District Rail- 
way and the construction of tube 
railways and also from other invest- 
ments, the Underground found 
itself. I must confess that, had I 
known before leaving America how 
serious that situation was, I doubt 
whether I should have accepted the 
invitation . . . I was surprised and 
shocked with the gravity of the 
problem. ... And so I began a task 
which proved to be the first stages 
towards the great objective of 
consolidating and improving 

London’s passenger transport ser- 

vices ”’. 

As early as 1908, he became a 
Director, and in 1910 Managing 
Director of the Underground Com- 
pany. He was knighted in 1914 and 
became President of the Board of 
Trade in 1916; this involved 


complete severance from all his 
transport and other interests. In 
1919 he relinquished that office and 
returned to the Underground Group, 
of which he now became Chairman. 
In the following year he was raised 
to the peerage. He remained Chair- 
man of the Underground until 1933 
when he became Chairman of the 
London Passenger Transport Board, 
an office which he held until October, 
1947. Shortly before, he had been 
appointed to the British Transport 
Commission of which he remained a 
member until his death in November, 
1948. By any criterion, this was a 
distinguished career. It should be 
recorded that in later years he 
suffered a degree of ill-health which 
would have daunted any less coura- 
geous ‘personality. 

On only two occasions of which I 
em personally aware did Lord 
Ashfield distil for our guidance the 
essence of his wide experience. The 
first was in a chapter of a symposium 
entitled What Life Has Taught Me, 
published in 1948, to which a 
number of eminent people ~ con- 
tributed. The second was at a 
dinner in December, 1947, held to 
celebrate his forty years’ association 
with London Transport. This speech 
was privately printed, and it is from 
this speech that I quoted his account 
of his feelings on arrival at the 
Underground Company. These are 
but substitutes for the free, informal 
talks about life and affairs which he 
must have had with his intimates. 
The first is, however, important 
because it records his opinions on 
the qualities needed by those who 
aspire to take the lead in the large 
corporations of today. The second 
is of a more personal character, and 
is concerned with the main part of 
his life’s work, that with London 
Transport. 
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I must now sketch in, however 
lightly, a little more of the back- 
ground, if Lord Ashfield’s work and 
personality are to be seen in due 
perspective. 


Mr. Frank Pick 


It is quite impossible to understand 
Lord Ashfield’s part in the achieve- 
ment of the “ great objective,” as 
he termed it in the speech to which 
I have referred, without adequate 
reference also to the late Frank Pick. 
In Underground days, Pick held, 
from 1920, the office of Assistant 
Managing Director of the operating 
companies and, from 1929, that of a 
Managing Director of the parent 
Underground Company. Under the 
London Passenger Transport Board, 
he was Vice-Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer, a position which 
he occupied until 1940. Churchill, 
in the sixth—and in some ways the 
most interesting—volume of “ The 
World Crisis’, which dealt with the 
Eastern Front in World War I, refers 
to “the memorable partnership of 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff”. To 
avoid the constant repetition of their 
two names, Churchill referred to 
them by what he described as the 
cabalistic symbol “FL.” One is 
vividly reminded of this close and 
fruitful association when one recalls 
the two great personalities of London 
Transport. Their strongly contrasted 
qualities are mutually illuminative. 
As Pick once remarked to me—in 
a moment of self-revelation in which 
he rarely permitted himself to indulge 
with anybody—“ The Chairman and 
I are complementary to one another. 
He has all the qualities I have not 
got. Above all, he always knows 
which way the cat is going to jump.” 
Pick never said a truer thing. Here 
was the clue to the fundamental 
differences between the two men 
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as well as to the practical division 
of functions between them. Lord 
Ashfield as Chairman was, in a way, 
above the battle. His position was, 
so to speak, Ministerial. He saw, 
perhaps more clearly than Pick, 
local transport from the angle of the 
passenger rather than from the angle 
of the operators and engineers who 
have to provide the services. Roughly 
speaking, he concentrated on finance, 
policy, and external affairs, but this 
must not be taken too literally. 
Lord Ashfield suffered from that 
“‘ divine discontent ” which is never 
satisfied with anything. He was 
always urging upon all concerned, 
including even Frank Pick, the re- 
examination of accepted policies and 
practices. In fact, neither of them 
believed in finality. 

Pick, though naturally fully con- 
sulted on all important matters, 
conducted the day-to-day manage- 
ment of the vast complex of services. 
But he also provided a detailed 
surveillance incredible in its range 
and virtuosity. His restless, probing 
mind, burgeoning in numberless 
brief but critical memoranda to 
Officers, wandered at will over the 
principles as well as the details of 
the operation of the services; of 
engineering in all its forms—civil, 
mechanical and electrical; of fares ; 
of major new developments ; of the 
architecture of stations, as well as 
of 55, Broadway; of the design of 
equipment as well as of posters ; 
of the trivia of staff administration— 
although here, perhaps, he was not 
at his best-—and even of accountancy. 
He had all those qualities of lightning 
apprehension of the points at issue, 
and of technical fundamentals, which 
are characteristic of the great leaders 
of the Bar. Woebetide the expert 
who had been too indolent to think 
out all the ramifications of a particular 














proposal. Of Pick it could be said, 
without sarcasm, that he “ knew all 
the answers”. He appeared to get 
there not by any rational process, 
but by clairvoyance, and having thus 
perceived the answer he would, if 
necessary, insert the rational pro- 
cesses afterwards. In this connection, 
his handling of statistics, though 
often brilliant, was at other times 
shattering to the self-respect of his 
advisers. With him, statistics could 
indeed prove anything. Pick worked 
at a tremendous pace and the 
amazing thing was his high proportion 
of hits. Of his misses—never near 
—the less said the better. He was 
like a brilliant shot, who in moments 
of aberration might hit the game- 
keepers, that is to say, his associates 
in London Transport and elsewhere. 
Lord Ashfield also accounted for 
gamekeepers at times, but with 
deliberation. The Chairman left 
the details of organisation mainly 
to Pick. Contrary to widespread 
belief, Lord Ashfield, at any rate 


during the years I knew him, was- 


not remarkable in matters of or- 
ganisation: Pick seemed to do it 
all. When he went in 1940, a great 
gap was left. 

With such a colleague, Lord 
Ashfield was relieved very largely 
of the burdens of the day-to-day 
management of the undertaking. He 
could sit back with a clear desk in a 
large, handsome room with not a 
paper in sight and, so to speak, 
“think imperially”. He could do 
some of the long-range thinking 
which Lord Haldane had in mind 
when he referred, in a celebrated 
report, to “the proved imprac- 
ticability of devoting the necessary 
time to thinking out organisation 
and preparation for action in the 
mere interstices of the time required 
for the transaction of business”. 


LORD ASHFIELD 


Incidentally, this perceptive obser- 
vation is, to my mind, the clue to 
all high-level organisation. Never- 
theless, it must be emphasised that, 
unlike the Civil Service, we had no 
“administrative class”. So far as 
it can be said to have existed, it 
resided in the Chairman, the Vice- 
Chairman and anybody else who 
might be dragged in ad hoc to the 
consideration of particular problems. 


Development of London 
Transport 


It is, of course, impossible in the 
time available to describe, even in 
summary form, the many stages in 
the development of the Underground 
Group as a single administrative 
and financial unit culminating in the 
formation of the London Passenger 
Transport Board. Perhaps the more 
significant milestones in the accom- 
plishment of a tremendous task were 
the acquisition of the London General 
Omnibus Company by the Under- 
ground Group in 1912; the creation 
in 1915 of a statutory Common 
Fund which enabled the receipts 
of the tube railways, the Metropolitan 
District Railway and the London 
General Omnibus Company to be 
pooled; the acquisition of private 
tramway interests in the London 
area after World War I, and of bus 
services in the outer area; and the 
settlement of the problem of com- 
petition from the “pirate” buses 
owned by the independent bus 
operators, which was embodied in 
the London Traffic Act of 1924. 
Then there were the so-called Co- 
ordination Bills, promoted in 1929 
by the Underground Group and the 
London County Council, as owners 
of a large tramway system. These 
Bills would have enabled the London 
County Council and the Underground 
Group to conclude agreements pro- 
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viding for a common management 
of their transport undertakings, the 
allocation and apportionment of 
traffics, and the creation and appli- 
cation of a Common Fund. They 
gave rise to a great political con- 
troversy, but they failed to become 
law only by a hair’s breadth, on a 
parliamentary technicality, as a con- 
sequence of the change of government 
which took place in the summer of 
1929. This cleared the way for the 
new government’s declaration of 
policy in December, 1929, fructifying 
in the London Passenger Transport 
Bill, which was given a second 
reading in the Commons in March, 
1931. It was described by its 
author, Herbert Morrison, as ‘‘ one 
of the greatest socialist schemes ” 
ever placed before Parliament. Its 
subsequent history is a remarkable 
illustration of the flexibility of 
our political institutions. By all 
the rules of the game, the fall 
of the Labour Government during 
the economic crisis of 1931, before 
the Bill had got back to the House 
after the Committee stage, should 
have meant that it was dead; but, 
by a most exceptional carry-over 
procedure from one Parliament to 
the next, this particular Bill was 
salvaged and carried into law by the 
National Government in 1933, 
thereby escaping the fate of the 
Co-ordination Bills. 


Lord Ashfield’s Qualities 


Now, when you survey this long 
series of administrative and legis- 
lative events, you do not have to be 
very familiar with affairs to realise 
that somebody or other had to do the 
energising and negotiating. There is 
more to it than the interchange of 
documents. However expressive of 


administrative and technical wisdom, 
paper is not enough. 


First and 
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foremost, there must be fixity of 
purpose. There have, in particular, 
to be plenipotentiaries on both sides 
of the table. On the other side, there 
may be the Minister concerned, or a 
high-ranking civil servant of the 
dignity of a Permanent Secretary, 
and many of you will agree chat 
Permanent Secretaries _— usually 
“know their stuff”. There may be 
the spokesman of an outside com- 
petitive interest, gravely and properly 
concerned to protect the interests of 
the proprietors, that is to say, the 
shareholders. In such an environ- 
ment the force of personality comes 
powerfully into play. It is not 
necessarily a question of great intel- 
lectual power; if it were, Frank 
Pick would always have carried the 
day on anything. It is a question 
rather of judgment, of patience, of 
keeping your temper, of intimate 
understanding of those with whom 
you have to deal and, even more, of a 
full comprehension of the workings of 
human nature and of the way people 
of all kinds think and respond to 
given situations. In such respects 
Lord Ashfield was pre-eminent. He 
was a profound student of psychology, 
using that word, of course, in its 
popular and unscientific sense. He 
always seemed to be two or three 
moves ahead of the ordinary able 
person when it came to negotiation. 
When it is added that this faculty 
was associated with every appearance 
of bonhomie and charm, and an 
unfailing sense of humour, one can 
begin to understand why he was so 
successful in promoting and carrying 
through the long series of tran- 
sactions which culminated, in 1933, in 
the unification of London’s local 
transport agencies under the London 
Passenger Transport Board. In 
passing, I may remark that the 
problem presented by the suburban 
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services of the Main Line railways 
was solved by the device of a pooling 
scheme in which the Board and the 
former Main Line Companies were 
partners. In major negotiations of 
this type, continued success depends 
on a reputation for good faith. In 
the chapter Lord Ashfield contributed 
to What Life Has Taught Me, he 
remarked that it is fundamental 
that there should be mutual trust 
and good faith if worthwhile settle- 
ments are to be reached. He went 
on :—“ It never pays to take a trick 
by ‘cleverness’; for you generally 
have to go on living with those with 
whom you negotiate, and a man who 
has once been tricked is unlikely to 
forgive his opponent, and will be 
looking out on a future occasion for 
some way of getting his own back ”’. 
He had more to say on this subject, 
which I would commend to your 
attention. 


There is another vital factor in high 
level administration, and that is a 
sense of timing, of knowing when to 
act, and, of course, when to set 
negotiations on foot, and also, when 
to do nothing. In this, as Pick 
acknowledged, Lord Ashfield was 
supreme. To many unacquainted 
with his sagacity in this respect, his 
judgment on timing would often, in 
appearance, savour of procrastination. 
Yet, as some of you may have learnt in 
your various walks of life, procras- 
tination, judiciously exercised, is as 
much a part of the art of administra- 
tion as the prompt and vigorous 
action, which Lord Ashfield described, 
in the book to which I have referred— 
I think it must have been with his 
tongue in his cheek—as a prime 
characteristic of the successful 


administrator. In his last years, when 
all had been achieved, it must be 
procrastination 


confessed that 


LORD ASHFIELD 


appeared at times to have developed 
into a habit. 

If the power of his personality was 
evident in negotiation, it was not less 
striking on public occasions. I can 
only refer now to what seem to me 
to be two outstanding examples. 

In May, 1931, a mass meeting of 
the stockholders and shareholders of 
all kinds—debenture, preference and 
ordinary—was called to approve the 
terms which Lord Ashfield had 
agreed with the Minister of Transport 
for the acquisition by the proposed 
London Passenger Transport Board 
of the transport interests of the 
Underground Group. The Chairman 
read the usual carefully prepared 
speech on the terms, particulars of 
which had been issued by circular 
to all concerned. When the matter 
was thrown open to discussion, the 
hostility was great, and it seemed 
clear that the sense of the meeting was 
overwhelmingly against any idea of 
disposing of the stock and share- 
holders’ interests on the terms sug- 
gested, or, indeed, on any terms at all, 
to a publicly-owned corporation. At 
the critical moment, just before the 
vote was taken, Lord Ashfield got up 
and made a personal appeal to the 
meeting to give him their support. I 
cannot quote his remarks at any 
length, but they are on record. They 
are also of interest because they were 
not written out beforehand. They 
were, so far as I know, completely 
unstudied. I will cull just a few 
sentences to give you the atmosphere : 

“You have been very loyal to 

me...I have had to meet you year 

after year with a very unpleasant 
tale to tell you, when year after 
year there were no dividends for 
the shareholders of the Under- 
ground Company .. . I used to 
tell you, ‘ Believe in me; we are 
trying to build these undertakings 
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upon a sound basis, and when the 

time comes to pay dividends we 

can go on and gradually improve ’. 

It is because of that policy I am 

permitted to place before you the 

terms I have this morning . . . If 
you have relied upon my recom- 

mendations to you in the past, I 

must ask you to rely upon my 

recommendations to you this 
morning.” 
And he went on, in a reference to the 
problem of co-ordination :— 

“ If you are going to have a public 
Board to deal with it—and I 
suggest to you that that is the only 
way it can be dealt with—in my 
opinion this is the very best form of 
public Board that can be sug- 
gested .. . Iam saying to you that I 
have pledged my word to the 
Minister that I will support it. 
You may fail to support me; and 
in that event you will have to find 
someone else who will carry on 
your undertakings for you. I will 
not pledge my word and then go 
back on it. The decision is now 
with you.” 

It was, of course, not only the 
actual words themselves, simple and 
effective as they were, and his 
unequivocal support of the settle- 
ment to which he was pledged, but 
the tremendous power of his persona- 
lity that turned the scale and secured 
a favourable vote from the meeting. 


I would cite one other instance of 
the same quality, namely, the one and 
only speech Lord Ashfield ever made 
in the House of Lords. This was in 
support of the London Passenger 
Transport Bill when, in 1933, under 
the auspices of the National Govern- 
ment, it reached the Upper House. 
This was one of the rare occasions 
when he did not go into action with 
his main speech written out for him. 
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All he had was a long list of some- 
what detailed headings to which he 
spoke. Although his preference was 
normally for the full version in 
writing, he was an extremely good 
extempore speaker and, indeed, often 
more effective then than when he 
stuck to his prepared text. On this 
occasion, by all accounts, his speech 
made a tremendous impression on 
their Lordships. Until he spoke, 
there was some doubt whether they 
would pass the Bill, but his speech 
rendered its passage comparatively 
easy. Once again, it was not only a 
matter of words but of personality. 


Relations With His Staff 


I have endeavoured to give you 
an impression of a strong personality 
who, refusing to be engulfed in 
detail, was capable of concentrating 
on essentials and of conveying their 
significance to all concerned. But 
before he went into action on large 
matters, much preliminary staff-work 
was undertaken. An indication of 
his methods will be revealing to 
those who may visualise high ad- 
ministration as exercises in logic, 
marching grandly from syllogism to 
syllogism on to the irrefragably right 
answer. In the first place, he was 
no worshipper of the cult of the 
memorandum, though he liked 
essentials to be clarified on paper. 
A long memorandum would in- 
variably put him off, and the odds 
were that he would never read 
beyond about page three. He could 
stand up to some six pages of 
foolscap, provided they were pithy 
and relevant. If a document were 
too long, he sent for the writer, and, 
always without rebuke, got him to 
talk about it. In this way he elicited 
what were conceived to be the salient 
points. But before you got down 
to writing anything there were pre- 
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liminary talks—often, in winter, com- 
fortable fireside chats—in which you 
were put at your ease and, to a 
considerable extent, taken into his 
confidence. He would have tea with 
you or—supreme accolade for 
smokers—he might sometimes offer 
you one of his high-grade cigars. 
He was a persistent cigar smoker. 
He would roam all over a subject, 
not to mention adjoining subjects, 
and sometimes subjects not remotely 
concerned with the business in hand. 
There was much humour and there 
were many asides. In this at- 
mosphere, he gave his—and your— 
ideas a preliminary canter. This all 
helped to create an easy and informal 
atmosphere. How far it was all 
deliberate and studied I cannot say, 
but undoubtedly it worked. In 
particular, you were encouraged to 
say what you wanted. You were 
never cut short as you were in the 
case of Frank Pick, who was very 
impatient if anyone told him some- 
thing that he knew or apprehended 
already, as was almost always the 
case, or with which he instinctively 
disagreed. Lord Ashfield, however, 
pursued the opposite course. He 
allowed you to talk yourself out if 
necessary, and, above all, never 
butted in in the middle of a sentence. 
It required great courage and reso- 
lution to stand up to Pick, and most 
of us just could not do it. To 
converse with Lord Ashfield was 
like having a pleasant talk with an 
important relative from whom one 
had expectations. After one of 
these chats with him, preliminary 
to the framing of a document on 
high matters, you often went away 
in a kind of haze. But you after- 
wards realised you had been subtly 
influenced to produce what you may 
have thought was your own, but 
was in fact something he really 


wanted to say himself. He would 
generally take the draft home. The 
next day, if the matter was important, 
you would be sent for again. You 
might be told “‘ This is very good”’, 
and then would follow perhaps an 
hour or so of exploration, discussion 
and elucidation, the net result of 
which was that you went away to 
prepare another, and, it might be, 
quite different draft. Unlike lesser 
people, he never bothered about 
details, although at the stage of 
drafting the definitive document, 
there could not be a more searching 
critic of the use of words or a more 
persistent seeker after Je mot juste. 

I should like to contrast his 
methods with those of Pick. I did 
not work so closely with Pick, 
although I had a “ dotted line” to 
him, as to the Chairman, which, 
when it suited them, enabled them 
to by-pass the organisation. When 
any large matters arose, I think it 
is fair to say that Pick hardly con- 
sulted anybody except the Chairman. 
He would just dictate a draft of an 
important document straight off, 
perhaps from brief notes on key 
points. He would sometimes cir- 
culate copies to a few people who 
he thought might have something 
to say on it, but I cannot recollect 
that he ever substantially altered 
anything because of what they said. 
He was, however, very careful to 
get his facts and figures—as distinct 
from his opinions—checked. Unlike 
the Chairman, he never indulged in 
prolonged consultations with all con- 
cerned, and most senior officers who 
were bound to have contact with 
him found him intimidating. Pick 
seemed to me to have little sense of 
timing and often to give insufficient 
weight to political and social factors, 
whereas Lord. Ashfield always had 
well in mind the distance one could 
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go at any particular juncture, and 
gave full weight to the outside 
environment. 


General Attitude 


Some may say that it was all 
magnificent but that it was not 
administration. That the Under- 
ground and the Board got by in 
some fashion—however repugnant 
this may be to those who think in 
terms of charts and logical categories 
—is evidenced by the existence today 
of what we are told by visitors from 
abroad, including the United States, 
is the finest local passenger transport 
system in the world. The truth is 
that man does not live by logic alone. 
As in warfare, the vagaries of human 
conduct will always prevent things 
from going “according to plan”. 
So also, in the great affairs of civil 
life, it is dangerous to imagine that 
by the taking of thought every 
answer is to be ultimately ascertained 
with the certitude of the discovery 
of the missing blanks of a crossword 
puzzle. That is not to say that there 
must not be clear thinking about the 
next step, particularly in regard to 
technical and financial matters, where 
the answers often flow more or less 
logically from the premises. But 
when it comes to a large issue of 
policy involving, it may be, the 
spending of many millions of money 
in one way rather than another ; 
the adoption of one form of road 
transport rather than another ; heavy 
expenditure on a promising new 
technical advance, untried in 
practice; the handling of a wage 
claim or, it may be, a strike—in all 
such matters there are intangibles 
for which logical analysis can afford 
no ultimate guide. We can never 
foresee or know every factor. Lord 
Ashfield once said to me, “ I depend 
very little in the final analysis upon 
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the numerous and often able papers 
that flow to my desk, I rely upon 
my ‘ hunch,’ ” and we must concede 
that it did not lead him very far 
astray in the conduct of the affairs 
of the Underground Group and of 
the London Passenger Transport 
Board. Pick put the matter in 
another way. He could not bear 
to be told by anybody, and least of 
all by a specialist, that there was one 
exclusive, indubitable solution to 
any problem. Before this Institute, 
he made some striking observations 
in an address, delivered in March, 
1935, entitled Some Reflections on 
the Administration of a Public Utility 
Undertaking, and published in the 
April, 1935, issue of PuBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. In this he said :— 
“ Perfection is only possible at the 
price of change and progress. Per- 
fection- is the enemy of sound 
administration. A spice of vice, a 
spark of irrationality, a fondness 
for inconsistency, a flash of genius 
—are they not all desirable, even 
essential, to the good conduct of 
administration? Yet the folk of 
the ‘ lowest common denominator ’ 
order are always opposed to them.” 


I wish time would permit me to 
read a little more of this challenging 
lecture, to which I would refer all 
serious students of high adminis- 
tration. Ashfield relied ultimately 
on his “ hunch”; Pick insisted on 
a spark of irrationality. There is a 
warning here for those who seek 
for clear-cut, logical, unique solutions 
to the larger administrative problems. 
The simple truth is that they do not 
exist in a free society. 


Contribution to 
London Transport 
I have said a lot about Lord Ashfield 
in relation to “‘ Personality in Admini- 
stration ”’, but little about the sub- 
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title of the lecture—‘‘ Lord Ashfield 
and the Public Corporation”. The 
idea of unification of London’s 
passenger transport facilities was, of 
course, neither novel nor modern. 
It went back to a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords which reported 
in 1863. But to say that is not to 
disparage Lord Ashfield. By his 
steadfast fixity of purpose over a 
quarter of a century he was a major 
influence in converting the idea into 
reality. Again, it is true that 
Lord Ashfield never conceived the 
idea of unification through the public 
corporation, of which the London 
Passenger Transport Board is com- 
monly regarded as the prototype, 
though the Central Electricity Board, 
set up in 1926, is better entitled to 
this distinction. In my experience, 
he never looked for solutions in terms 
of doctrine or social philosophy. If 
one approach failed, he would try 
another way round. The only test 
that mattered was whether it achieved 
the desired result. As he remarked 
in What Life Has Taught Me, the 
a priori logical solution never appealed 
to him. The man who seems to me 
to be entitled to most of the credit for 
the application to London Transport 
of the public board solution in its 
modern form is Herbert Morrison, in 
the days when he was active on the 
London County Council and was the 
spearhead of the campaign against 
the Co-ordination Bills, so dramatic- 
ally defeated in 1929. I would refer 
you to his book Socialtsation and 
Transport as indicative of his 
thoughts in this connection. Never- 
theless, it must never be forgotten 
that the application of the public 
board solution to London’s transport 
problems was immensely simplified 
by the existence of the Underground 
‘Group, and by the pioneer work it 
had undertaken, under’ Lord 


Ashfield’s leadership, to bring about 
financial and administrative unifica- 
tion over a large part of the area. The 
new Board found to hand a ready- 
made organisation already carrying 
more than half the traffic. There was 
no need, 2s was the case with certain 
more recently constituted Boards, to 
set up a brand new, untried organisa- 
tion. But the Underground Group 
had done something more for London. 
It had, of course, been assailed in its 
day as a typically evil example of 
Big Business, animated solely by the 
profit motive. Yet in much of its 
policy it was inspired by the Chair- 
man to adopt standards of efficiency 
and service in the public interest 
which any public body could accept 
without question. It was many years 
before the parent Underground Com- 
pany paid any dividends at all. One 
factor in keeping the shareholders 
waiting so long was Lord Ashfield’s 
insistence on high standards of 
maintenance and safety on all parts 
of the system—railway cars, buses, 
stations—in fact everything that goes 
to make up London Transport as we 
know it. The same applied to the 
provision for renewals and the insi- 
dious disease of obsolescence. In 
respect of both physical and financial 
condition, the undertakings which 
the Underground Group handed over 
to public ownership could challenge 
comparison with any other acquired 
undertakings, whether public or pri- 
vate. The new Board inherited these 
traditions, which must inevitably be 
associated with the name of Lord 
Ashfield. 

There are lessons to be derived 
from the contemplation of the careers 
of such men as Lord Ashfield. But, 
as one-time gunners will recall, you 
cannot pinpoint the target by means 
of a single bearing. I can give but a 
single personal view of Lord Ashfield’s 
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complex personality. It can only be 
incomplete. Others may see him— 
and Frank Pick—differently, because 
they saw them from a different angle 
or, maybe, at shorter or longer range. 
Again, I had no personal knowledge of 
either of them before 1929, and, for 
Lord Ashfield, the years after 1929 
were those of fulfilment. 


A Born Leader 


While at intervals—but by no 
means continuously—I came into 
close contact with Lord Ashfield, I 
cannot honestly claim to have achieved 
any full understanding of him. Full 
appraisement of personality in 
administration must also take into 
account informal contacts with inti- 
mates away from the job. Of these I 
know little. But I can say that, in 
official relationships extending on 
occasion to personal business matters, 
his charm of manner, his capacity to 
put you at your ease, his infallible 
sense of when to praise and his 
manner of praising, his ability to 
elicit all you had to give, must be 
unequivocally acknowledged. You 
could not refuse Lord Ashfield any- 
thing. Yet, after nearly twenty 
years, he was, to me at any rate, 
rather an inscrutable character, in 
direct contrast with Frank Pick, his 
brilliant adjutant, whose  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was a forth- 
right directness, yet coupled with a 
fundamental shyness which made 
close personal association with him in 
the daily task almost impossible to 
achieve. Save on the rarest occasions, 
Pick was an inhibiting personality 
who caused people to play for safety, 
whereas Lord Ashfield inspired you 
with a feeling of self-confidence 
which helped you to give of your best. 
Quite simply, the Chairman was a 
born leader of men. 

It is the general in command of an 
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army who receives the honours if all 
goes well, and is removed to another 
sphere of activity—with or without 
promotion and honours—if things go 
badly. But generals do not do it all. 
They have their chiefs of staff and 
other assistants. John Buchan said 
in his striking biography of Octavian, 
later the Emperor Augustus—which I 
maintain should be compulsory read- 
ing for those who are ambitious for 
high places—that Agrippa was “the 
supreme example in history of a man 
of the first order whom loyalty 
constrained to take the second place ”’. 
For London Transport that man was 
surely Pick. In later years, Lord 
Ashfield always testified in private 
conversation to Pick’s loyalty, and to 
the manner in which he would carry 
out decisions, however unpalatable, 
once they had been taken. London 
Transport, as we know it physically 
today, owes more to Frank Pick 
than to any other single person. Yet 
it must also be stated that, with all 
his gifts, almost approaching genius, 
he himself could never have brought 
about the creation of the setting in 
which he achieved such magnificent 
self-expression. 

For the highest place, one thinks 
of the qualities of intellectual power, 
personality and leadership, and the 
greatest of these is the last. I think 
that most of those who knew him will 
agree that Lord Ashfield had the 
supreme gift of leadership, of bringing 
out the best in most people and making 
them feel that they were all'‘members 
of a team. And this did not apply 
only to senior staff; his personality 
pervaded the great undertaking at all 
levels, for he had the ‘“ human 
touch”. Pick, in his shy self- 
sufficiency, had the qualities of 
intellectual power and personality, 
but not of leadership. He seemed, 
in his lonely isolation, to need no 
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help from anyone and to set standards 
of attainment far beyond your reach. 
There seemed little left for you to give. 
You just checked the facts. Both men 
were the recipients, in general, of 
admiration, but of very different 
kinds. The one evoked, with practic- 
ally all, a warm affection ; the other 
an awed and rather frosty admiration 
for achievements in which you could 
have no part. Yet, even though we 
may have suffered at his hands, in 
retrospect some of us still cherish 
the memory of those rare but 
delightful interludes when Frank 
Pick revealed for a moment his 
human side across the barrier of 
shyness. Then one basked with 
infinite satisfaction as in the rays of 
spring sunshine after the cold, sharp, 
but fertilizing showers of April. If it 
were the fate of both of them, in the 
course of their duty as they saw it, to 
inflict great unhappiness and frustra- 
tion upon particular subordinates, 
both, however able, were human 
beings, and casualties are inseparable 
from great enterprises, whether in 
peace or in war. 

Almost inevitably I have 
approached my subject from the angle 
of the Ashfield-Pick combination. 
If you feel that I have over-worked 
this comparison I urge, in my defence, 
that it affords to my mind, the only 
realistic background against which 
to assess the true significance of 
Lord Ashfield’s contribution to the 
problems which absorbed such a 
great part of his working life. It 


has, incidentally, the inherent advant- 
age that it provides an exacting 
standard against which to measure 
him. The fact that, throughout a 
long and eventful period, he remained 
undwarfed by his exceptionally gifted 
second-in-command is the highest 
tribute that I know to pay to Lord 
Ashfield’s capabilities and administra- 
tive stature. 


Lord Ashfield’s career has a direct 
bearing upon what seems to me to 
be one of the major problems of the 
age, namely the oversight and direc- 
tion of great corporations, whether 
public or private. In the circum- 
stances in which he achieved success, 
full play was given to individuality, 
personality and leadership. Without 
such inspiration, without such leader- 
ship, any large organisation will 
gradually die on its feet. Here, 
perhaps, is a major challenge: how 
to reconcile public control and public 
accountability with giving rein to 
the creative urge, without which the 
purposes of any great enterprise can 
never be achieved. 


Higher administration has obvious 
affinities with government in the 
widest sense of the term. Pope’s 
couplet 


“ For forms of government let fools 
contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is 
best” 
is perhaps an apt commentary on the 
careers of both Lord Ashfield and 
Mr. Pick. 
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The Domestic Procedure of the 
London County Council 





by SIR HowARD ROBERTS, C.B.E., D.L., Clerk of the Council. 


Sir Howard Roberts, a Vice-President of the Institute, has been Clerk of the 
London County Council since 1947. He was Solicitor and Parliamentary Officer 
to the Council, 1936-47. 


I. Introduction 


i” presenting this information about 
the London County Council’s 
domestic procedure, I am conscious 
that the Council’s present organi- 
sation is undergoing a thorough 
review, which is still far from 
complete. Thus I can do little more 
than give factual details of the 
organisation and the procedures in 
use, with an indication here and 
there of the lines along which the 
review is proceeding. 

Perhaps I should first say a little 
about the review. The London 
County Council is the largest local 
authority in the country and a very 
large-scale organisation, spending 
over £50,000,000 a year on rate 
account; and while review is a 
continuous process—indeed there is 
specific provision in the Council’s 
standing orders for constant attention 
to the problems of organisation by 
the Clerk of the Council—this has 
never been held to preclude the 
creation from time to time of special 
machinery for carrying out an overall 
review—a course which has been 
followed on several occasions in the 
past. 

In submitting their First Report* 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Local Government Manpower 
Committee said, among other things: 
“We feel certain that our work to 
date will encourage local authorities 
to renew their efforts in examining 


staffing and manpower problems 
and to review their arrangements for 
ensuring that staff is economically 
used.” It is in the light of this 
that the Council is examining by 
means of a special sub-committee 
the three aspects of its organisation 
which I cover in this article. The 
review is selective rather than com- 
prehensive, but the topics under 
consideration by the sub-committee 
are nevertheless key factors in the 
organisational problems which arise 
from the need to reconcile, in the 
field of local government, the some- 
times divergent demands of demo- 
cracy and efficiency. 


Il. Delegation 


Under English local government 
law as it stands at present local 
administration is the responsibility 
of locally elected bodies. Local 
Authorities thus differ from Par- 
liament, which is a legislative and 
policy-making body, in that they 
are primarily administrative bodies. 
Any scheme of delegation to officers 
has therefore to distinguish between 
two levels of administration which 
blend into each other—one involving 
discretion which is in the nature of 
policy and the other consisting largely 
in the executive application of general 
decisions. It is the latter which is 
the subject of considerable delegation 
to officers and, in practice, though a 
certain latitude is exercised by them, 





* First Report of the Local Government Manpower Committee, Cmd. 7870, 
January, 1950. r 
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it is strictly within the broad policy 
of administration laid down by the 
elected representatives. As there is 
no statutory authority for a Local 
Authority to delegate discretionary 
powers to officers, any major ex- 
tension of delegation to officers 
would require an amendment of the 
law. 

The extent of delegation from the 
Council to its var committees, 
from committees to . »-committees, 
and the methods adopted to secure 
prompt decisions, when necessary, 
between meetings of the Council, 
its committees and sub-committees, 
are shown in Appendix A. 

As regards delegation to officers, 
the Council’s Standing Orders em- 
power all chief officers to meet 
emergencies for stores by special 
emergency orders and to make minor 
purchases out of petty cash, subject 
to the action taken being appro- 
priately reported. They also em- 
power committees to delegate to 
chief officers power to incur ex- 
penditure (a) within the limits of 
approved votes up to £500, subject 
to a report as to expenditure on 
individual items of £200 or more 
being submitted to the committee 
concerned every six months, and (b) 
by ordering (through the central 
Supplies Department) stores for 
current use. 

In addition, all committees of the 
Council are empowered to embody 
in rules for the guidance of chief 
Officers or otherwise formulate deci- 
sions of a general nature which are 
likely to be of continuous application, 
thus enabling chief officers to exercise 
considerable executive power without 
further reference to committee. Some 
examples of the powers which have 
been delegated to chief officers in this 
way are given inAppendix B. The 
list, however, is not exhaustive. 
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The Council is closely examining 
the problem of delegation to see, 
in the light of the work of the Local 
Government Manpower Committee, 
whether any changes in its present 
practice are both practicable and 
desirable. 


Ill. Staff Control 


(a) Total staff— 
The Council’s total staff, in round 
figures, is as follows :— 
Executive, clerical, pro- 
fessional, technical and 


supervisory 10,100 
Teaching oe .. 16,400 
Medical and cognate staff 3,450 
Fire Brigade aoe 
Domestic (including mes- 

sengers, porters, care- 

takers and other sub- 

ordinate staff) . . 1: ~' F100 
Engineering and other 

operatives 8,800 
Other staff 4,300 

Total 60,300 





(6) Staff control by the Council— 

The following matters are at pre- 
sent reserved for decision by the 
Council itself :— 

(i) Fixed staff numbers. 

(ii) Scales of salary, rates of pay 
and conditions of service (except 
sick pay and accident pay) of all 
staff with the exception of certain 
grades of operatives. 

(iii) The appointment, promotion 
and retirement of all staff other 
than teachers, persons employed 
exclusively at educational or wel- 
fare establishments and staff whose 
remuneration does not exceed £700 
a year or £13 a week. 

(iv) The exercise of discretionary 
power in relation to superannua- 
tion. 
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(v) Matters of principle, relating 
to staff (see Appendix A). 

The Council’s decisions are taken 
as a result of reports by the com- 
mittees having direction of the staff 
or service concerned. 

(c) Staff control by Committees— 

In general, each service committee 
has some powers of direction of staff 
engaged in the running of the services 
fer which they are responsible. 
Direction of staff means, within the 
limits of the Council’s reserved 
powers referred to in the preceding 
paragraph :— 

(i) control of staff numbers 
(including numbers of temporary 
staff) ; 

(ii) consideration of scales of 
salary, rates of pay and conditions 
of service ; 

(ili) appointment, promotion, re- 
tirement and resignation of staff. 
The powers of the service com- 

mittees are limited by the responsi- 
bilities of the General Purposes and 
Establishment Committees but, before 
deciding on major proposals concern- 
ing the numbers, grading or organi- 
sation of staff which materially 
affect any service, these two com- 
mittees have to consult the service 
committee concerned. The following 
categories of staff are under the 
direction of the General Purposes 
Committee— 

(i) Heads of departments. 

(ii) Deputy heads, central admin- 
istrative or headquarters staff, 
education inspectors and other 
similar outdoor officers with a 
maximum remuneration exceeding 
£1,200 a year (except as regards 
holidays and sick pay scales). 

(iii) District surveyors. 

The Establishment Committee is 
responsible for :— 

(i) The direction of central 
administrative and clerical staff 
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with maxima under £1,200 a year ; 
messengers, chainmen and staff 
engaged on the maintenance of the 
central offices ; and staff employed 
in connection with welfare services 
other than those in establishments 
and workshops exclusively managed 
by the Welfare Committee. 

(ii) Rates of pay and conditions 
of service of staff otherwise under 
the direction of other committees, 
except those under the General 
Purposes Committee; medical, 
dental, nursing and cognate staff ; 
teachers ; members of the London 
Fire Brigade ; and trade employees 
coming within trade agreements. 

(iii) Awards of arbitral bodies 
and joint industrial councils (with 
the same exceptions as in (ii)). 

(iv) Holidays and sick pay scales 
of all staff except teachers, members 
of the London Fire Brigade, civil 
defence personnel and staff govern- 
ed by trade agreements. 

The effect of the preceding para- 
graphs is that direction of staff is 
vested in every standing committee of 
the Council except the Finance Com- 
mittee, as follows :— 

(i) Control of staff numbers (14 
committees). 

(ii) Consideration of scales of 
salary and rates of pay (6 com- 
mittees). 

(iii) Consideration of conditions 
of service (6 committees). 

(iv) Appointments, promotion 
etc. (14 committees). 

Staff matters are brought to the 
attention of committees by reports 
from the head of department con- 
cerned and (with certain reservations) 
by concurrent reports by the Clerk 
of the Council (see below). 

(d) Staff control by Heads of Depart- 
ments— 

Each chief officer is responsible for 
the management and discipline of his 
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department, and in the management 
of his staff he is assisted by an 
establishment officer and subordinate 
staff. The total number of staff 
engaged whole-time on establishment 
work at the central offices is approxi- 
mately 330. 

The Clerk of the Council is 
responsible in the normal way for his 
own department but is, in addition, 
required to have under continuous 
observation the conditions and activi- 
ties of the Council’s staff as a whole 
with a view to its effective and econ- 
omical employment, and to report 
concurrently with other heads of 
departments on their staff proposals 
(though he is not required in the 
ordinary course to report on the 
appointment, etc. of teachers, instruc- 
tors and examiners in educational 
institutions). For this purpose the 
Clerk of the Council is assisted by a 
Director of Establishments who is in 
charge of a central Establishments 
and Organisation Branch, organised 
in three divisions, which deal respec- 
tively with— 

(i) Staff numbers and gradings, 
recruitment, promotion etc. 

(ii) Joint negotiations, scales of 
salary, rates of pay and conditions 
of service. 

(iii) Organisation and methods, 
training, welfare and accommoda- 
tion. 

Regular meetings are held by the 
Director of Establishments with 
establishment officers of depart- 
ments to discuss common problems. 

The following is an example of the 
method by which staff control of 
numbers is exercised. A proposal 
for an increase of fixed staff originates 
in a division of a department. It is 
subjected to examination and, if 
necessary, on-the-spot investigation 
by the establishment officer of the 
department ; if approved by the head 
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of department on the advice of his 
establishment officer it is embodied 
in a report to the appropriate com- 
mittee. Before consideration by the 
committee, the proposal is examined 
again in the Establishments and 
Organisation Branch of the denert- 
ment of the Clerk of the Counci! and 
a field investigation may follow before 
the concurrent report is prepared. 
The investigation often takes the 
form of prolonged “ negotiations ” 
with the department concerned as a 
result of which the head of the depart- 
ment sometimes revises his report, 
which can then be supported. If 
from this investigation it appears that 
improved methods might eliminate 
the need for increased staff, a review 
of the work may be made, in agree- 
ment with the head of department 
concerned, by the Organisation and 
Methods Section of the Establish- 
ments and Organisation Branch. The 
report by the head of department and 
the concurrent report by the Clerk 
of the Council are submitted to 
committee ; if approved, and subject 
to views of the “ service ” committee 
and the Joint Committee of Members 
and Staff and to the concurrence of 
the Finance Committee, where necess- 
ary, the proposal is embodied in the 
committee’s report to Council. 

The Council decided, in 1938, that 
in each department there should be a 
review every 3 years of the numbers 
and grading of staff under the 
direction of the Establishment Com- 
mittee which should supersede the 
former annual reviews of fixed staff. 
This decision was suspended for the 
duration of the war and the period 
of rapid growth and drastic alteration 
of the functions of departments since 
1945 has not been favourable to its 
resumption. 

At the present time, however, the 
special Sub-Committee which is 
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examining the Council’s organisation 
generally has also been empowered to 
consider proposed increases in staff 
numbers, and committees responsible 
for the direction of staff have been 
asked to consult the Sub-Committee. 


IV. Division of Work between 
Departments. 


The diagram indicates broadly the 
division of activities between the 
departments of the Council and 
relates this to its committee structure. 

While this article is not concerned 
with the Council’s committee system, 
the diagram shows the range of 
committees in order to clarify the 
pattern of the whole organisation. 
Most of the committees of the Council 
are charged, within the limits indi- 
cated in section II above, with the 
administration of particular services. 
Some of them are required by statute 
to be set up on this basis, and the 
principle thus established has been 
followed in other cases, e.g., the 
Education Committee (statutory) and 
the Parks Committee (non-statutory). 
On the other hand the General 
Purposes, Finance and Establishment 
Committees (of which the second is 
statutory) are not confined to the 
administration of particular services 
but further the work of all services 
by co-ordination. In a somewhat 
similar way, the Supplies Committee 
serves the executive committees on a 
functional basis. 

The Council’s departmental struc- 
ture is not a simple parallel to the 
committee structure. In the organi- 


sation of departments more stress is. 


laid on the functional basis of 
division. Some departments, such 
as the Comptroller’s or the Supplies 
Department, are fully co-ordinative 
or functional, like the committees 
with which they are most closely 
associated ; but all departments are 


functional at least in the sense that, 
though they may be primarily con- 
cerned with the administration of a 
particular service, their special know- 
ledge is available in appropriate 
circumstances to committees responsi- 
ble for other services. Thus there is 
a flexible interrelation throughout 
the organisation, instead of the rigid 
vertical relationship between the 
elected policy-making element and 
the permanent executive structure 
which might be expected if each 
committee could call a department 
“ their own ”’. 

The departments can be classified 
according to the character of work 
they perform. The following com- 
ments are intended to draw attention 
to certain points which a simple 
diagram tends to obscure. 

(a) Organisation by service— 

(i) London Fire Brigade—The 
Chief Officer is primarily responsi- 
ble to the Fire Brigade Committee 
for the fire-fighting service. In 
addition, however, his department 
has functional responsibilities, par- 
ticularly to the Public Control 
Committee in relation to places of 
public entertainment. 

(ii) Public Health Department— 
While primarily concerned with the 
general health services and working 
to the Health Committee, the 
Medical Officer of Health provides 
nursing staff for the education, 
welfare and children’s services. 
The Chemist-in-Chief does analy- 
tical work for the main drainage and 
regulative services. 

(iii) Public Control Department— 
The Chief Officer is responsible to 
the Public Control Committee for 
various regulative services. The 
responsibility for places of public 
entertainment is, however, shared 
with the Architect and the Chief 
Officer of the London Fire Brigade. 
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(iv) Parks Department—The 
Chief Officer is responsible to the 
Parks Committee for the Council’s 
parks and open spaces. In addition 
he gives horticultural assistance to 
other services (e.g., on the layout 
of housing estates). 

(v) Education Officer—The Edu- 
cation Officer is the chief adviser 
and executive officer for the educa- 
tion service, but other departments 
are concerned with important as- 
pects of it—e.g., the Architect 
builds and maintains the fabric of 
the schools; the Medical Officer of 
Health provides the school medical 
service ; and the Restaurants and 
Catering Department is responsi- 
ble for school meals. 

(vi) Restaurants and Catering 
Department—The Chief Officer is 
responsible for two services— civic 
restaurants and the school meals 
service (see (v) above). In addition 
he provides the restaurants at the 
County Hall but does not generally 
undertake catering for other ser- 
vices. 

(6) Organisation in relation to sections 
of community— 

(i) the Welfare Department has 
special responsibilities towards old 
people and the handicapped ; and 

(ii) the Children’s Department 
serves another special group, viz., 
deprived children. 

This type of responsibility involves 
a complicated relationship with other 
parts of the Council’s organisation. 
Thus the staff of a residential school 
of the Children’s Department in- 
cludes teachers belonging to the 
Education Department and nurses 
belonging to the Public Health 
Department. 
(c) Organisation by functional responsi- 
bility—For convenience, co-ordina- 
tion, so far as it is undertaken at the 
official level, is included in this 
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category. The line of demarcation 
between the co-ordinative and the 
functional role is not always clear. 

(i) Clerk of the Council—As 
the chief administrative official of 
the Council, the Clerk of the 
Council is responsible for admini- 
Strative co-ordination, by advising 
on all questions of procedure and 
by being the clerk of all central 
committees and sub-committees 
(but not of decentralised commit- 
tees, etc. whose clerks are provided 
by the service departments con- 
cerned), and also for the co- 
ordination of staff control (see 
Section III above). His depart- 
ment also provides certain common 
services such as the typewriting 
branch and the messenger service. 

(ii) Comptroller of the Council— 
The Comptroller is responsible to 
the Finance Committee for finan- 
cial co-ordination. At one time 
the financial work of the Council 
was mainly centralised in the 
Comptroller’s hands, but at present 
certain financial functions are de- 
centralised to all the other depart- 
ments, generally through a finance 
division or section. 

(iii) Solicitor and Parliamentary 
Officer—The Solicitor is solely 
responsible for legal and parlia- 
mentary activities, advice and 
executive action in relation to all 
the services administered by the 
Council. 

(iv) Chief Officer of Supplies— 
This Chief Officer’s role is purely 
functional. His department acts as 
a central purchasing agency for all 
the Council’s services and under- 
takes certain general maintenance 
work. 

(d) Organisation by service and function 
—The Chief Engineer, the Architect 
and the Director of Housing and 
Valuer are each responsible not only 
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for one or more major public services 
but also for providing important 
professional assistance to most other 
services. 

(i) Chief Engineer—The Chief 
Engineer runs the main drainage 
service and the highways service 
so far as it is administered by the 
Council (bridges, embankments, 
improvements, etc.), the latter 
embracing certain town planning 
responsibilities ; at the same time 
he is responsible for engineering 
works for all services (in particular 
he undertakes all electrical engin- 
eering). Engineering staff at resi- 
dential establishments of other 
departments belong to the Chief 
Engineer’s department and gener- 
ally maintain the structure of these 
premises (a function normally of 
the Architect). 

(ii) Architect—The Architect is 
the officer primarily concerned 
with the Town Planning and 
Building Regulation service and 
he is responsible to the Public 
Control Committee for safety in 
places of public entertainment ; he 
is also responsible to the various 
service committees for the erection 
and maintenance of buildings for 
their services. For this purpose 
certain engineering staff are in- 
cluded in his department. On the 
other hand there are exceptions to 
his structural responsibilities ; e.g., 
the Parks Department includes 
architectural staff for building 
works in parks, and the Chief 


Engineer, as already indicated, 
maintains residential establish- 
ments. 


(iii) Director of Housing and 
Valuer—As Director of Housing, 
he has in recent years been tempor- 
arily responsible for the provision 
of housing accommodation ; but 
he has in addition permanent 


responsibility for the management 

of the Housing Service. As Valuer, 

he has the functional responsibility 
of acquiring, managing and dis- 
posing of all real property of the 

Council. 

(e) Organisation by area—No depart- 
ment of the Council falls solely into 
this category, but territorial divisions 
have been adopted for the admini- 
stration of some of the Council’s 
services. Some departments decen- 
tralise administration on a_ basis 
peculiar to the service provided : the 
Fire Brigade and Housing are exam- 
ples. On the other hand a pattern of 
nine divisions with common bound- 
aries has been adopted for Education, 
Health, and the Children’s Depart- 
ment. In the case of the health 
services there is also a sub-committee 
of the Health Committee for each 
division. 

The Council’s departmental organ- 
isation has been influenced of course 
by the duty imposed by statute upon 
local authorities to appoint certain 
chief officers. Subject to this limit- 
ation, it can be said, broadly, that the 
persistent criterion has been the 
efficient and economical operation of 
the service or function in question. 
Empiricism has played a more import- 
ant part than a priori principles. 

Certain tendencies and policies 
have, however, been operative for 
many years. There has, for example, 
been a tendency to keep the number 
of departments low. A counter- 
influence has been the fact that the 
work of a large department may 
become so complicated and hetero- 
geneous that it is an undue strain on 
the range of attention of the chief 
officer. 

Moreover, conflict has arisen be- 
tween the relative advantages of 
** vertical ” and “ horizontal” organi- 
sation. If a service department 
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(vertical principle) is completely self- 
contained and, e.g., does its own 
building work, co-ordination with 
other services becomes very difficult. 
If, on the other hand, a functional 
(or horizontal) division is carried too 
far, relations between service and 
functional departments may become 
unduly complicated. Either extreme 
has disadvantages. 

There has also been a tendency to 
group staff belonging to the same 
profession in one department. This 
tendency has sometimes been stimu- 
lated by the fact that heads of func- 
tional departments are usually pro- 
fessional men. 

Reference has also been made at 
the beginning of this article to the 
continuous attention which has been 
paid to problems of organisation. 
The Council’s experience over the 
years suggests that general organi- 
sational principles must be applied 
flexibly and with due regard to 
changing circumstances. Hence the 
extent to which its present organi- 
sation mingles the “service” and 
the “functional” division of activities. 

The review now being undertaken 
may of course lead to changes in the 
departmental structure, but it is not 
yet possible to say what (if any) these 
are likely to be. 


APPENDIX A 


EXTENT OF DELEGATION 
TO COMMITTEES AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES. 


A. Committees 


With the exception of certain 
matters which are specifically reserved 
for decision by the Council (and on 
which committees submit recommend- 
ations only), each standing committee 
of the Council is empowered to 
exercise on the Council’s behalf all 
the Council’s powers and duties in 
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regard to the matters specified in 
their order of reference and, in respect 
of such matters, to incur (subject 
generally to the concurrence of the 
Finance Committee in any items in 
excess of £1,000) :— 

(i) on maintenance account, lia- 
bility and expenditure not exceed- 
ing the amounts provided in the 
maintenance votes and liability not 
exceeding the amounts of the 
estimates approved for ensuing 
years ; and 

(ii) on capital account, liability 
not exceeding the amounts of 
approved capital estimates of lia- 
bility and expenditure not exceed- 
ing the amounts provided in the 
capital votes. 


The matters reserved to the Council for 
decision are :— 

(1) The levying of a rate, the 
borrowing of money, the approval.of 
estimates, and the ordering of pay- 
ments out of the County Fund. 

(2) “* Matters of principle ” arising 
out of any committee’s order of 
reference. These are defined generally 
as all questions having (a) a contin- 
uous application in one branch of the 
Council’s work (with certain excep- 
tions as regards children’s, educa- 
tional and welfare establishments and 
lunacy and mental deficiency matters) 
or (b) a common and continuous 
application throughout more than 
one branch of the Council’s work. 
They include, in particular, the 
following matters :— 


(i) The grant of certain leases of 
or other rights in land or property 
(i.e., those for terms of more than 
21 years where the payment to the 
Council exceeds £500 a year and 
those primarily for the erection of 
dwelling houses by another party). 

(ii) All questions involving the 
institution or prosecution (but not 
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defence) of any proceedings in the 
High Court or of any appeal to the 
House of Lords, to the Court of 
Appeal or to Quarter Sessions, 
except High Court proceedings for 
the recovery of rent or the posses- 
sion of land or which, but for the 
amount of the claim, would be 
taken in a lower court. 

(iii) Proposals for legislation to 
be presented to Parliament. 

(iv) The extension or restriction 
of work already being performed 
by the Council. 

(v) The obtaining of powers to do 
work entirely new. 

(vi) All questions of the method 
to be followed for exercising new 
powers or duties. 

(vii) Expressions of opinion on 
proposals affecting the County or 
the local government of London. 

(viii) The making of by-laws. 

(ix) The bases for calculating the 
necessity for the provision of new 
or the enlargement of existing 
schools. 

(x) The question of maintaining 
or ceasing to maintain schools not 
provided by the Council. 

(xi) The appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the Council on other 
authorities and bodies (with certain 
exceptions in regard to educational, 
children’s and health organisa- 
tions). 

(xii) Standard conditions of grant 
of new licences for the storage of 
petroleum spirit in quantities ex- 
ceeding 5,000 gallons. 

(xiii) Sanctions to borrowings by 
metropolitan borough councils. 

(xiv) The making of improve- 
ment and reconstruction schemes 
under the Housing Acts. 

(xv) Action in default of metro- 
politan borough councils. 

(xvi) Action (other than that 
taken in a judicial or quasi-judicial 
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capacity) opposed to a specific 

resolution of a metropolitan bor- 

ough council or of any out-county 
local authority. 

(xvii) The holding of conferences 
of a public nature between the 
Council and other authorities. 

(xviii) The communication to any 
person or corporate body of the 
thanks of the Council. 

(xix) The sale of property. 

(xx) The carrying out of works by 
direct labour (with certain specified 
exceptions). 

(xxi) The permanent appoint- 
ment and mode of payment of 
coroners and the alteration of 
coroners’ districts. 

(xxii) The alteration of district 
surveyors’ districts. 

(3) The number of the fixed staff, 
and the scales of salary or rates of 
pay and conditions of service of all 
staff, except sick pay and accident 
pay and except as otherwise provided 
in standing orders relating to the 
recognised rates of wages of persons 
employed on the maintenance of 
buildings, engineering works, etc. 

(4) The appointment, promotion 
and retirement of all staff other than 
(i) staff employed exclusively at 
children’s, educational and welfare 
establishments, (ii) teachers, and 
(iii) staff with scales of salary or rates 
of pay not exceeding £700 a year or 
£13 a week, respectively. 

(5) The exercise of discretionary 
powers in relation to superannuation 
grants to staff. 

In matters of principle reserved for 
decision by the Council, committees 
are required by standing orders to 
take the directions of the Council 
by means of a recommendation so 
framed as to enable the Council to 
arrive at a decision apart from the 
merits of any particular application 
of the principle. The resolutions of 
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the Council are then embodied in 
regulations, thus enabling committees 
to deal with applications of the 
principles without further reference 
to the Council. 


B. Sub-Committees 

Generally, all standing committees 
of the Council are empowered to 
delegate to standing sub-committees, 
subject to all expenditure being 
within the amounts provided for 
the several purposes in the votes, 
their own powers in regard to 

(i) Minor or routine matters 
of ordinary current administration. 

(ii) Staff matters. 

(iii) Opening and accepting of 
tenders. 

(iv) Sanction to expenditure on 
stores required for current use. 

(v) Incurring of liability for, or 
sanction to expenditure on, other 
purposes or objects, in any case 
not exceeding £500 within the 
votes (£1,000 as regards sub- 
committees of the Education Com- 
mittee). 

(vi) Institution of legal pro- 
ceedings. 

In addition; certain standing com- 
mittees are empowered to delegate 
more extensively to central sub- 
committees with regard to the specific 
matters included in their orders of 
reference. 


C. Chairmen of Committees and 
Sub-Committees 

A further substantial degree of 
delegation is effected by means of 
** chairman’s action.” Chairmen of 
committees and sub-committees, and 
in some cases “authorised mem- 
bers,” are empowered to deal between 
meetings, on behalf of their com- 
mittees and sub-committees, with 
urgent or routine matters. The 
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generality of minor business is in 
fact normally dealt with in this way, 
subject to report to the next meeting 
of the committee or sub-committee 
and to their ratification when legally 
necessary. 


D. The Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the 
Council 

Likewise, in cases of urgency, 

the Chairman, Vice-Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the Council 
are severally empowered to come to 
any necessary decisions on behalf of 
the Council itself, subject to such 
decisions being reported in due 
course to the Council. 


APPENDIX B 


EXAMPLES OF DELEGATION 
TO OFFICERS BY TYPICAL 
COMMITTEES 


Children’s Committee 


Powers :—To deal with matters of 
current administration relating to the 
children’s service, e.g., taking children 
into care, deciding how best to deal 
with the individual child, etc, 

Delegated to: Children’s Officer. 


Education Committee 


Powers.—To deal on prescribed 
lines with matters of current admini- 
stration relating to the education 
service, e.g., award of junior county 
exhibitions, use of school playgrounds 
and premises for play centres, engage- 
ment of certain teachers and instruct- 
ors, employment of approved visiting 
teachers, etc., in evening institutes, 
grant of leave of absence to. teachers, 
etc. (all subject to quarterly report). 

Delegated to: Education Officer. 


Finance Committee 


Powers.—To purchase or realise 
Treasury Bills, to make or withdraw 
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special bank deposits, to’ exchange 
investments of the Council’s special 
funds, to invest charitable, etc., funds, 
to effect urgent insurances and addi- 
tional insurance (other than fire) and 
to make transfers between accounts 
which accord with practice. 


Delegated to: Comptroller of the 
Council. 


To write off and waive claims in 


connection with certain items of 
stores. 

Delegated to: Chief Officer of 
Supplies. 


Health Committee 


Powers—To incur expenditure 
within the limits of the votes for 
repairs to ambulance vehicles. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer of 


Supplies. 


To authorise payments and varia- 
tions of payments, within prescribed 
limits, of maintenance allowances for 
patients under guardianship under 
the Mental Deficiency Acts, to con- 
sider particulars of all cases of mental 
defect under those Acts which are 
ascertained to be subject to be dealt 
with and arrange for them to be 
dealt with (subject to quarterly 
report) and to authorise the payment 
of the fares of parents accompanying 
children to occupation centres where 
no guides are available. 


Delegated to: Medical Officer of 
Health. 


Parks Committee 


Powers.—To grant permits for 
armistice day services, folk-dancing 
displays, drilling or camping, tents 
for cricket matches, athletic sports 
meetings, etc., musical instruments 
and vans at public meeting sites, 
surveying, photographs, sketching 
and cinematograph views, collecting 
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money for specified causes, religious 
meetings and functions of a routine 
nature. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer of the 
Parks Department. 


To engage bands, concert parties, 
etc., and to make other arrangements 
in connection with the use of parks 
and parks facilities for open-air 
entertainments. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer of the 
Parks Department. 


To settle claims for compensation 
in respect of damage sustained by the 
public in or near parks for amounts 
not exceeding £5 in any one case. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer of the 
Parks Department. 


Public Control Committee 


Powers.—To receive sealed schemes 
of charities and where appropriate 
inform Charity Commissioners that 
the Council has no observations on 
draft schemes. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer of the 
Public Control Department. 


To decide whether fees paid on 
applications for employment agency, 
etc., licences should be retained and 
whether nurses’ agency licence fees 
should be returned in event of refusal 
or withdrawal of applications for the 
licences. 

Delegated to: Chief Officer of the 
Public Control Department. 

To afford facilities to Colonial 
Officers and officers of other local 
authorities for experience in public 
control matters. 

Delegated to: Chief Officer of the 
Public Control Department. 

To register shops and stalls (and 
cancel registration) under Shops 
(Sunday Trading Restriction) Act, 
1936. 
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Delegated to: Chief Officer of the 
Public Control Department. 


To grant various permissions for 
special performances and require- 
ments and permissions at places of 
public entertainment licensed by the 
Council on the advice of the technical 
officers. 


Delegated to: Clerk of the Council. 


To approve street works and laying 
of electric mains and give permission 
in urgent cases for commencement 
of street works before issue of formal 
approval. 


Delegated to: Chief Engineer. 


To approve laying of hydraulic 
mains by the London Hydraulic 
Power Company. 


Delegated to: Chief Engineer. 


Restaurants and Catering 
Committee 


Powers.—To deal with applications 
for hiring of restaurant premises on 
prescribed conditions. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer, Res- 
taurants and Catering Department. 


To advertise in the press, cinemas 
and theatres the facilities offered by 
restaurants up to a limit in expendi- 
ture of £50 for any one restaurant in 
a financial year. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer, Res- 
taurants and Catering Department. 


Supplies Committee 


Powers.—To purchase miscellan- 
eous small supplies to a value up to 
£100 for any one item and to order 
the execution of petty work to the 
same value. 

Delegated to: 
Supplies. 

To purchase in the market or 
elsewhere vegetables, fruit, miscel- 
laneous groceries and other goods for 


Chief Officer of 
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which it is not possible or desirable 
to obtain competitive prices (subject 
to report). 
Delegated to: 
Supplies. 


Chief Officer of 


To arrange for disposal of old stores 
and materials which have become 
unserviceable. 


Delegated to: 
Supplies. 


Chief Officer of 


To deal from time to time with 
specific matters where it is desirable 
to avoid delay. 


Delegated to: 
Supplies. 


Chief Officer of 


Fire Brigade Committee 


Powers.—To employ the Brigade 
or to use any equipment maintained 
by the Brigade for emergency pur- 
poses other than fire fighting purposes. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer, Lon- 
don Fire Brigade. 


To nominate members of the 
Brigade to attend fire prevention and 
other courses at the Fire Service 
College, subject to report every six 
months as to action taken. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer, Lon- 
don Fire Brigade. 


To grant to any member of the 
Brigade or of the operative staff of 
the Brigade workshops who puts 
forward a useful invention or sug- 
gestion for the improvement of 
Brigade equipment for which he does 
not intend to take up a patent a 
monetary award up to two guineas in 
any one case, subject to the total 
amount so expended not exceeding 
£21 in any financial year and to all 
such awards being reported to the 
Committee at six-monthly intervals. 


Delegated to: Chief Officer, Lon- 
don Fire Brigade. 
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Establishment Committee 

The following powers are dele- 
gated to heads of departments gener- 
ally :— 

Temporary staff. 
(i) Operatives. Full direction (except 
rates). 
(ii) Other grades—Substitutes for 
permanent staff. 

Full direction (except rates). 

— Others. 

Employment within numbers fixed 

by committee and reviewed annually. 


Permanent staff. 

Appointments and promotions. 

Direct recommendation of one 
name (except in special cases above 
senior assistant level when committee 
interview candidates). 

Resignations and retirements. 


Full delegation up to and including 
rank of assistant in first class (a). 

Permanent and temporary staff.— 
Sick pay. 

Full delegation. 

Casual and special leave. 

Full delegation. 
Study leave. 

Heads of departments authorised 
to send certain staff on courses. 
Miscellaneous special allowances. 

Heads of departments authorised 
to pay on specified scales. 

Discipline. 

Temporary staff. 

Full delegation. 
Permanent staff. 

Heads of departments deal with 
minor cases. 

















RECENT INSTITUTE 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The following are some of the latest publications issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Public Administration. Members ordering 
books direct from the Institute’s offices may obtain them post-free at 
the prices shown below in brackets. 


The Nationalised Industries : An Analysis of the Statutory Provi- 
sions by D. N. CHESTER, C.B.E., 7s. 6d. net (5s. 3d.). 

A detailed comparison of the statutory provisions affecting the various 
public corporations set up both before and after 1939. Among the subjects 
covered are appointments to boards, financial and ministerial controls, 
labour relations, price policy, regional organisation and consultation with 
consumers. 


English Regional Government: A Study of the North-West (mimeo- 
graphed) by J. W. Grove, 5s. net (3s. 9d.). 


A detailed study of the organisation and powers of governmental bodies 
represented in the North-West. 


Sir Warren Fisher and the Public Service by Sir H. P. HAMILTON, 
G.C.B., 3s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 


The study of an outstanding civil servant who was responsible for the 
development of many of the present methods of central administration. 
This book contains hitherto unpublished material on the changes in Civil 
Service organisation between the wars. 


Cleaner Food and How To Get It by R. WENTWoRTH and MorLEy 
Parry, ls. net (ls.). 

This booklet describes in simple language the causes and dangers of 
food contamination and shows how it can be avoided by improved standards 
of cleanliness. It has proved of particular value to the organisers of clean 
food exhibitions and to civic societies. Reduced rates are offered for bulk 
orders. 


The Elements of Local Government Establishment Work. To be 
published on September Ist, 7s. 6d. (5s. 3d.). 

The report of a study group set up by the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. It seeks to provide a code of practice in all aspects of local authority 
establishment work. The contents include sections dealing with recruit- 
ment, qualifications, training, staff reports, discipline, welfare, organisation 
and methods, delegation to committees and officers, etc. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
76A, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 












































Maynard Keynes: Public Servant 


By Srr Wiirrip Eapy, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E. 


Sir Wilfrid Eady, Second Secretary to H.M. Treasury, who was closely associated 
with Lord Keynes during the war years, reviews Roy Harrod’s book “ John Maynard 
Keynes” (Macmillan & Co.). 


Ngee KEYNES was among the 
great men of his generation. 
In some, greatness is manifest in 
visible and undisputed achievement, 
or in the statement of final truth. 
Greatness in others is in the wide 
radiation of their personality, creating, 
renewing, changing thought and 
behaviour, and even the shape of 
things. 

Mr. Harrod, in his devotional 
collection of the life of Keynes, 
makes both claims for him, and, as a 
distinguished economist, pronounces 
judgment on his economic teaching. 
But Keynes was not simply an 
economist teaching in a university. 
From early age he was a man of 
affairs, with an active and polemical 
interest in politics, and even a tender 
eye for administration, the hand- 
maiden of politics. He meant his 
economic principles to be applied ; 
they were a contribution not merely to 
thought, but to action; they were to 
bring reason to the help of Govern- 
ment. It is possibly premature to 
decide whether the Treatise on 
Money or the General Theory possess 
universal validity. Their thought 
was influenced deeply by the political 
and economic circumstances of the 
time—for Keynes had an empirical 
disposition—and perhaps by his 
temperamental distaste for the heavy 
voices of orthodoxy; they may 
include generalisations erected out of 
the particular; they have not yet 
been tested in crisis, when reason is 
confronted by the unreason of fear. 
They postulate some central direction 
of economic affairs, though with 
regard for freedom ; scale and timing 


are, as yet, the unresolved limits of 
the political action to which Keynes’ 
analysis would lead. 

But there is no doubt that Keynes 
was a great seminal influence, in a 
wide variety of affairs, and it is the 
special merit of Mr. Harrod’s book 
that he wrote it, with speed but not 
hastily, while his memory was warm, 
so that Keynes comes alive in many 
pages. Keynes’ writings, including 
his correspondence, changed the 
approach to the economic problems 
of society, and perhaps to the study of 
economics. He gave a philosophical 
justification for the intervention of 
Government in economic affairs, 
and the argument was so cogent that 
now the result is taken for granted. 
He called in question the perfection 
of the mechanistic assumptions of 
much of previous economic thought. 
He made, or sharpened, tools for use 
in economic administration. And he 
did all this so clearly that, even when 
he is gone, his pupils handle the 
tools with skill and certitude, and can 
teach their unskilled colleagues in 
administration. The shape of the 
Budget speeches of recent years, and 
the accompanying public papers of 
the Economic Survey, the National 
Income and Expenditure, and the 
Balance of Payments, all these are 
annual tributes to the memory of 
Keynes. 

But all this is flat alongside the 
vitalising reality of Keynes himself. 
Whenever he came into a room, what- 
ever the business in which he 
interested himself, the atmospheric 
pressures were at once altered, and 
there was a sense of movement. 
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The Treasury were very fortunate 
when Keynes, after his grave illness 
for more than two years, braced him- 
self for his final effort in the public 
service and, in a second war, came 
back to the centre of financial 
administration. Six hard years were 
all that was left to him, but they were 
a golden St. Martin’s Summer of his 
life. The fulness of recognition of 
his gifts and character had mel- 
lowed him. The belligerency of 
his mind and the acuity of his 
pen had not disappeared, but, while 
he still hated wrong-thinking, he was 
more gentle with the guilty men. All 
that Mr. Harrod tells of his earlier 
years can be seen in its plenitude 
in that short final time. Eton had 
touched his spirit to fine issues ;* he 
had been an exciting teacher at 
Cambridge, and now he gathered a 
small but not less excited seminar of 
middle-aged pupils, whom he humour- 
ously valued because of their happy 
ignorance. Bloomsbury — Mr. 
Harrod is rather uncritical of this 
delightful period-piece, but Keynes 
at least had outgrown it—had given 
him his love for the visual arts which 
flowered in C.E.M.A., the re-birth of 
Covent Garden, and his own collec- 
tion of pictures; it had sharpened 
his prose—surely among the highest 
ranges of expository and persuasive 
prose in our language—and, above 
all, it had emphasised the value of 
the personal equation. Politics work 
through men as much as through 
ideas, and no man could take more 
care about the handling of the person 
he wished to persuade, no pleader or 
artist, for Keynes was a deliberate 
artist in the way he did all things, 
could have a quicker sense of his 
audience. Keynes is sometimes 
spoken of as the pure intellectual. 
This is all wrong. He had a passion 
for constructive thought, and in his 
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most important tasks he was aflame 
with eagerness. The most unselfish 
of colleagues, he had also a wider 
compassion. When, towards the end 
of the war, the arguments were being 
laid out whether we should approach 
the American Government for large 
financial help, Keynes explained the 
possible alternative. It was possible, 
because our people had shown what 
they could endure when led; it 
would mean continued deprivation, 
long postponement of an easier life. 
But Keynes reflected that our people 
had deserved more than that. A 
White Paper contains the statistics 
that were supplied during the nego- 
tiations for the American Loan 
Agreement. Largely, these were 
Keynes’ choice and his collection, 
and, as he claimed with good- 
humoured pride, all verifiable. But 
entirely his own was the way in 
which he lit up the statistics in the 
long exposition he gave to the generous 
but critical audience in Washington, 
so that they revealed not only the 
economic damage which our efforts 
had inflicted upon us, but also what 
these figures had meant in the lives of 
our people, and what they would mean 
for many years. This exposition, 
moving from detailed figures to broad 
principles, deeply felt yet shot with 
the lightness and humour Keynes 
could employ with such effect, was 
probably his finest single achievement 
in the war years, and Mr. Harrod 
gives the story its proper value. One 
final memory of that episode. Keynes 
was asking for something without 
precedent in scale and spirit, in the 
story of financial relations between 
Governments. He always attached 
importance to the note that was 
struck at the very beginning of a 
major effort in persuasion. He was 
speaking not only to Americans, but 
for England. An American who was 
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present said afterwards, “ Keynes 
quietly demanded it, as justice; he 
did not beg. And that made many 
things easier for us in the end”. 
He did not obtain all he asked, either 
in scale or in spirit. This clouded 
the recognition in this country of 
his achievement, and Keynes was 
disappointed. But he was not em- 
bittered, and the speech he made in 
the House of Lords restored dignity 
to the argument, and put the whole 
great business into better perspective 
for the relations between the two 
countries, in whose close working 
Keynes saw the only hope for a free 
world. 

It is a pity that Mr. Harrod has 
damaged his account of these 
negotiations .by the melodramatic 
distortion of the last few pages of 
the story. 

But the tale of Keynes’ work for 
the Treasury contains other important 
ingredients. The scheme of Post- 
War Credits stems from his original 
work on the fiscal devices that would 
be required to pay for the war without 
inflation. This scheme he delighted 
to regard as an entirely novel form 
of swindle, for whereas nobody 
with the consciousness of history 
would believe that the Government 
would pay them back, in fact the 
Government would. And in fact 
the Government is paying them back, 
slowly perhaps but regularly, and at a 
tidy amount each year. The structure 
of interest rates established during 
the war and since, has, despite some 
ups and downs, resulted in a level 
of debt charges much lower than in 
1914/18, and lower indeed than could 
have been foreseen as practicable 
in 1940. This result also stems from 
the approach to the problem Keynes 


had taught, and the practical under- 


standing of the market with which he 
illuminated his teaching on money. 


Finally, in time though not neces- 
sarily in importance, is Keynes’ 
contribution to the new international 
institutions of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. This is a long story which 
Mr. Harrod tells fully, though there 
could be other versions, and in 
somewhat different perspective, both 
of Keynes’ personal contribution to 
their formation, and of the place 
Keynes gave them in the international 
economic organisation which the 
United States Government wished to 
create. Neither of these institutions 
came out from the remote seclusion of 
Bretton Woods in New Hampshire as 
Keynes and others would have wished, 
and the inaugural meeting of both, at 
Savannah, revealed some of the 
equivocations of intent which the 
elaborate constitution had blurred. 
Keynes ‘was tired when he went to 
Savannah ; he felt the strains, both 
of persons and of principles, which 
were underlying the discussions, and 
for once his sureness of touch faltered, 
and he came back unhappy. 

But the memory of his efforts in 
this field is preserved, for those who 
were with him, by a happy incident 
on the final day at Bretton Woods. 
The delegates from all the nations had 
gathered and were seated for the last 
ceremonial. Keynes came in a 
moment late, and as he moved up 
towards the high table, stooping a 
little more than usual, white with 
tiredness, but not unpleased at what 
had been done, the whole meeting 
spontaneously stood and waited silent 
until he had taken his place. He 
had made friends there, for he made 
them in most places, but he had also 
angered many, and humiliated some. 
All that was forgotten in the swift 
recognition that someone of more than 
ordinary stature had entered the room. 
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On Easter Sunday 1946 his heart, 
affected by the illness in 1937 and 
weakened by his work in the war, 
failed suddenly. 

Events may modify judgment on 
his economic teaching, 


and the 


perspective of history may adjust his 
place in the story of our own times. 
But at any time there will be many 
who, when they read the life of 
Maynard Keynes, will have their minds 
kindled and their hearts warmed. 
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The Study of Public Administration in 


the United States 
By Professor W. J. M. MACKENZIE, M.A., LL.B. 


Stimulated by a recent American textbook on Public Administration, W. 7. M. Mackenzie, 
Professor of Government and Public Administration in the University of Manchester, 
reviews the trend in American literature on this subject. 


T= appearance of this important 
textbook! offers an occasion to give 
some account of recent developments 
in the study of public administration 
in the United States. There has been 
in the last five years something of a 
revolution, and this will eventually 
affect our own teaching and research ; 
but the process is likely to be slow, 
partly because conditions are different 
here both in the Universities and in 
the government service, partly 
because of the difficulty in getting 
American books. This article has 
been written with .the assistance 
of a University library, but even so it 
can make no claim to completeness, 
for much of the literature is out of 
reach. 


The Public Administration 
Movement 


From the 1880’s to the New Deal 


A convenient starting point is Pro- 
fessor Dwight Waldo’s book, The 
Administrative State®, which was 
published in 1948. When the late 
Professor Laski reviewed this in 
PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION, he advised 
Professor Waldo to “throw his 
enormous card catalogue ” away, and 
to face “really urgent” questions. 
With deference, this was a mis- 
conception of Professor Waldo’s pur- 
pose. Professor Waldo has read 
practically everything that has been 
published on the study of public 


administration in the U.S.A., and 
has summarised just so much as is 
relevant to our present interests ; 
with the happy result that it should 
not be necessary for anyone to do this 
job again for at least another fifty 
years. There are for British students 
two points of particular irterest in 
his summary. 

First, even fifty years ago more 
energy was spent on the study and 
teaching of administration in the 
U.S.A. than in England. This was 
only in part the result of a difference 
in scale of organisation. American 
business had then been “ big busi- 
ness’ for some time, but govern- 
ment became “ big government ” in 
America later than in Britain. A 
more important reason was the 
difference in the “ shape ” of govern- 
ment in the two countries: in the 
U.S.A. the federation and the 48 
States were. separate laboratories of 
administrative experiment, legally 
distinct but linked by private asso- 
ciations of reformers and by the 
general movement of public opinion. 
From the 1880’s there was in most 
States well-grounded anxiety about 
the condition of government, which 
expressed itself in a number of 
parallel “‘ movements”: a move- 
ment for the improvement of elec- 
toral machinery so as to displace the 
party.“ bosses”: a movement for 
the control of big business mono- 
polies: a movement for social work 





1 Public Administration by H. A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg and Victor A. Thomp- 
son. Pp. 582 and xv Knopf, New York; 1950. 


2 The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1948. 


XXVI p. 278 (Winter 1948). 
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and social reform in urban and rural 
slums: and the “ public administra- 
tive movement ” which was at once 
a “ pressure group ” active in many 
of the States, and a “ clearing- 
house ” for knowledge of the best 
and worst in public administration. 

It was also important that there are 
always among the multitude of 
American colleges and universities 
some which are glad to welcome 
new forms of practical training, 
without snobbery about their aca- 
demic pedigree. In American govern- 
ment the ambitious man generally 
gains promotion by moving sideways 
and upwards (as in British local 
government), so that good connec- 
tions and good paper qualifications 
are more important than seniority, 
and at least as important as a good 
record at one’s job. There is 
thus a large potential audience for 
teachers of “‘ public administration ””, 
who are prepared to issue certificates 
of proficiency: it is surprising how 
much life develops in a subject when 
able teachers and able students are 
associated in a University, and even 
though the degree may be in the first 
instance a “ meal-ticket”’. 

The second point of interest is 
Professor Waldo’s general thesis, 
commonplace enough, but per- 
sistently neglected, that doctrines of 
public administration and doctrines 
of business administration are in 
their nature doctrines about aspects 
of human society, and cannot exist 
except on the basis of assumptions 
about the nature of society. These 
assumptions may be explicit or 
implicit: in the first phase of 
American study they were largely 
implicit. Theorists claimed to be 
founding a “science” of admini- 
stration which was discovered on 
close examination to rest on un- 
verified assumptions which were part 
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of the climate of opinion in their 
time. On the whole, the basis of 
the American “ public administra- 
tion movement ” was Benthamism in 
a form more naive than the Bentham- 
ism of the Fabians. Its nostrums 
were a clean cut between policy and 
administration: democratic control 
of policy through improved electoral 
machinery; incorruptible admini- 
stration by a unified hierarchy of 
professional officials. The doctrines 
of “scientific management”, 
developed for business administra- 
tion, were taken over by the public 
administration movement, and added 
an authoritarian flavour to its demo- 
cratic principles. In discussing 
reform the emphasis was on such 
concepts as “unity of command”, 
‘span of control”, “line and staff”, 
which imply the primary importance 
of hierarchy and of the “ genealogical 
tree ” of organisation. 

What followed from 19th century 
(perhaps more exactly “18th cen- 
tury”) assumptions about human 
nature was a programme in which a 
democratic political system and an 
authoritarian administrative system 
were to be combined and were to 
meet at a single point, the point at 
which policy meets administration ; 
in American conditions in the Presi- 
dent or Governor, for us in the 
Cabinet, or in the Minister’s office, 
or the formal meetings of a local 
authority and its committees. A 
sentence or two from one of the older 
American text-books will illustrate 
this attitude: “ The prime function 
of the legislator is to represent and 
translate into action the wishes of the 
people ; that is, to determine policies 
and give the necessary orders for 
putting these policies into effect ... 
The chief executive (should) be 
given all the duties and powers of a 
general manager and be made in fact, 
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as well as in theory, the head of the 
administration. . . (The legislature 
should) look primarily to the chief 
executive for the efficient carrying 
out of its administrative determina- 
tions. The primary responsibility of 


. the chief executive to the legislature 


as general manager is that of seeing 
that the administrative affairs of the 
government are being honestly, 
efficiently, and economically run. 
Unless therefore he has (adequate) 
authority, neither can he meet this 
responsibility nor can the legislature 
consistently hold him to it.’ 


This is in many ways analogous to 
the language of the Haldane Com- 
mittee report; but the British atti- 
tude was more realistic because it had 
for long been part of our tradition 
that a body of some 600 individuals 
is incapable of formulating policy 
except under discipline and leader- 
ship, and that it is for the Cabinet 
to initiate policy, for the House of 
Commons and the electorate to 
criticise and perhaps punish. The 
British tradition was also, for different 
reasons, more ready to admit that 
civil servants have a share in making 
policy ; hence the famous definition 
of the work of the “ administrative 
class ” framed by the Reconstruction 
Committee in 1920, which has pro- 
duced in British minds some associa- 
tion between “ administrative ” work 
and “policy-making”. The more 
rigid American attitude is readily 
comprehensible ‘in terms of more 
American problems. There is little 
doubt that the “ public administra- 
tion movement ” indicated the right 
course of reform in its own day, and 
its “principles” were persuasive 
arguments because they appealed 
to two things dear to American senti- 
ment ; first, the 18th century separa- 


tion of powers, with its simple 
picture of the people delegating 
authority to their elected servants, 
who should act at the people’s 
bidding; second the formula of 
“American business”—(to which 
Willoughby, for instance, regularly 
appeals)—in shareholders, board of 
directors, general manager (in 
America often called the President), 
and employees. These were good 
political principles in so far as they 
helped to get things done: but no 
attempt has ever been made to prove 
them. Indeed anyone with ex- 
perience of politics or administration 
in business knows that they are 
grossly unrealistic as a description of 
what actually happens in the making 
and execution of policy; they are 
ideals or eihical principles, not 
scientific discoveries, and they make 
a bad basis for a “science” of ad- 
ministration. The lectures and text- 
books of this period were in their 
own way valuable, because they 
brought some order into the teaching 
of the history and law of public 
administration, which had hitherto 
been neglected or learnt haphazard 
on the job; and they also helped to 
give administrators a consciousness of 
professional unity by giving them a 
common background of knowledge. 
But the professors certainly did not 
teach their students how to admini- 
ster, or even what sort of things 
they would find in an administrative 
office ; nor did they do much to bring 
the other social sciences to the aid of 
administration. 


Reorientation in the 1930’s 


The breakdown of this intellectual 
structure can be dated conveniently 
by the publication in 1938 of Mr. 
Chester Barnard’s book on The 


2W.F. Willoughby : Principles of Public Administration (Washington 1927) pp. 2, 36, 43. 
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Functions of the Executives There 
were already cracks in the fabric,5 
and there would in any case have 
been a breakdown a few years 
later, when the second World War 
tested administrative machinery to the 
limit, forced university teachers into 
office jobs, and mixed all the “ social 
sciences ” together at practical tasks in 
various war agencies. But Mr. 
Barnard is well qualified to acceler- 
ate history. He is a man of powerful 
and enquiring mind: perhaps it is 
in this context more important that 
he has enormous prestige as an 
administrator in business, in govern- 
ment and in voluntary social service, 
and that he has read widely in the 
social sciences without any of those 
academic commitments to one field 
or another which cramp thought in 
the universities. His book (one is 
bound to admit) is in parts heavy 
going, because his doctrine is far 
from being final or even clear; 
and it is perhaps easier to approach 
his work through a recent collection 
of short articles and lectures® which 
illustrate his main theme from various 
angles. That theme is a simple but 
fertile idea, the distinction between 
“formal ” and “informal” organi- 
sation. 


The former is the picture which we 
are shown first when we enquire 
about the organisation of an office ; 
the organisation chart and the dis- 
tribution of duties list. But anyone 
with a little experience knows that 
for practical purposes even the best 
of organisation charts is misleading, 
or at least that it uses words in 
a very peculiar sense. The head of 
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the organisation (we are told) 
“ commands ” or “ directs ” it. Does 
he? Does he not, 90 per cent. of the 
time or more, do what he is told to do, 
by his private secretary, by his 
“ planning ” staff, by his heads of 
divisions, by his technical experts ? 
There is perhaps a peculiar and 
specialised activity called “com- 
mand ” which takes up a small per- 
centage of the “‘ commander’s ” time : 
but when one looks at it closely, the 
nearest parallel to his work is the 
work of the arbitrator, not that of the 
drill sergeant. One might almost say 
that he is paid to spin a coin for the 
organisation, when it has exhausted 
other means of decision. From 
another point of view, that of the 
outer world, it is true that the ‘ com- 
mander” in some sense “is” the 
organisation; but if he is to be 
successful he must represent it mainly 
as an M.P. “represents” his con- 
stituents, acting for the most part 
as spokesman. It is only occasionally, 
and only if his “subordinates ” 
fully trust him, that he can give a 
lead on the issues which he himself 
in virtue of his position understands 
best ; the issues which relate to the 
place of the organisation in a social 
structure bigger than itself. This 
has been well summed up by a recent 
Swedish writer, after completing a 
piece of research on how general 
managers spend their time. ‘“‘ Before 
we made this study, I always thought 
of a chief executive as the conductor 
of an orchestra, standing aloof on 
his platform. Now I am in some 
respects inclined to see him as a 
puppet in a puppet-show with hun- 





* Harvard University Press, 1938. 


5 See for instance John M. Gaus, L. D. White and Marshall E. Dimock, The Frontiers 
of Public Administration (Chicago U.P. 1936); Harvey Walker, Public Administration in 


the U.S.A. (Farrer and Rinehart, 1937). 


® Chester I. Barnard : Organisation and Management, Harvard University Press, 1948. 
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dreds of people pulling the strings 
and forcing him to*act in one way 
or another ”’.” 


A formally authoritarian structure 
is usual in modern administration, 
and in some situations some admini- 
strators find it helpful to strike 
authoritarian attitudes, but it is not 
true, either in public or in private 
business, that good work is done 
mainly because the right orders are 
given from above. In practice, co- 
operation is many times more im- 
portant than authority, and co- 
operation cannot be effective if it is 
limited to the comparatively small 
number of channels which can be 
defined by authority®. To give a 
“true” or “scientific”? account of 
organisation we must bring into our 
field of view the factors which are not 
in the charts, but which all practical 
administrators know to be important. 
On the one hand, there are individual 
factors differentiating those who seem 
the same on the chart; A, B and C 
from different divisions habitually 
lunch together; D and E share the 
same “ old school tie”; F is not on 
speaking terms with his boss G; 
H is run entirely by his private 
secretary. On the other hand, there 
are objects of ambition common to 
most of them, which you have to 
guess from actions rather than from 
words ; status can be symbolised by 
things of extreme simplicity and 
absurdity—the type of lamp on the 
desk, the form of signature to be 


used, the right of access to one 
lavatory rather than another. 


This extension of the field of view 
is what Mr. Barnard means by 
“informal ” organisation. He does 
not mean that “informal” factors 
cannot be understood and mani- 
pulated. Indeed his approach 
assumes that good administrators are 
good because they use them (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) with un- 
usual skill; that this skill can in 
some degree be analysed and taught ; 
and that such teaching will have more 
practical relevance than the old 
doctrines about the various bases of 
specialisation, about line and staff, 
about budgetary control, and so 
forth. His approach does not imply 
the abandonment of the search for a 
science of administration: it does 
imply that the science of admini- 
stration must accept the implications 
of its place among the social sciences, 
and that its scope must be re-defined. 
The change of attitude can be seen 
most clearly in the change of defini- 
tions. W. F. Willoughby in 1927 
defined public administration as the 
“operations of the administrative 
branch” of government; the ad- 
ministrative branch consists of the 
agencies which are set up by Con- 


gress to carry out its policy.® 
More neatly (though more 
ambiguously) Professor Harvey 


Walker in 1937 wrote that “ the work 
which the government does to give 
effect to a law is called administra- 





7 Sune Carlson: Executive Behaviour (Stromberg, Stgckholm, 1951) p. 52. It might 
be wise to emphasise “‘ in some respects ” in the second sentence of the quotation. Pro- 
fessor Carlson does not give this either as a complete picture of the executive, or as an 
ideal; nor does anyone else. It is intended as a correction to an opposite exaggeration. 

8 This is made very clear in mathematical form by Professor M. Polanyi in The 
Manchester School. Vol. 16, No. 3, p. 249 (Sept. 1948). 


®*W. F. Willoughby, op. cit., p. 1. Cf. Prof. L. D. White, Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration (Macmillan 1926) : “ Public administration is the management of 
men and materials in the accomplishment of the purposes of the state ”’. 
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tion”’.1° The opening paragraph of 
the work under review reads as 
follows!!:— 

** When two men co-operate to roll 
a stone that neither could have 
moved alone, the rudiments of ad- 
ministration have appeared. This 
simple act has the two basic character- 
istics of what has come to be called 
administration. There is a purpose— 
moving the stone—and there is 
co-operative action—several persons 
using combined strength to accom- 
plish something that could not have 
been done without such a combina- 
tion. In its broadest sense, admini- 
stration can be defined as the 
activities of groups co-operating to 
accomplish common goals ”’. 

One might sum up this contrast as 
follows. The older writers define 
“public administration ” in relation 
to the state ; it is a subject within a 
larger and more abstract subject, 
what the Germans called allgemeine 
Staatslehre, the general doctrine of 
the state; and its most general 
propositions are abstract propositions 
derived from the political theory and 
jurisprudence. The new: definition 
regards an administration con- 
cretely as a number of individual 
men and women; these human 
beings are so related that they form a 
group, and it is possible to regard 
their activities as a pattern of inter- 
weaving lines with certain regularities 
which may be called “group be- 
haviour”: one section or aspect of 
this pattern is “ administration”. 
There are perhaps as many theoretical 
difficulties about the new definition 
as about the old one, but the object 
of the present article is to state the 
case, not to criticise it, and there are 


10 Harvey Walker ; op. cit. p. 5. 


11 Simon, Smithburg and Thompson ; p. 3. 
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perhaps three points to notice. First, 
the old definition related public 
administration to doctrines about the 
state, the new one relates it to doc- 
trines about society ; the most general 
propositions relevant to the science of 
administration will now be proposi- 
tions about the psychology of in- 
dividuals and about the sociology of 
groups, not propositions about the 
state. Second, it now seems better 
to start at the bottom, not at the top ; 
with the simplest forms of admini- 
strative organisation, not with the 
most complex. The organisation of 
the National Coal Board is much more 
important to everybody than the 
organisation of the local tennis club ;, 
nevertheless, the latter may be a better 
model from which to demonstrate the 
principles of administration. Indeed, 
even the tennis club is rather complex, 
and it may be better to start, as do 
Dr. Simon and his co-adjutors, with 
two men combining to move a stone. 
Third, the distinction between public 
administration and private admini- 
stration is now quite secondary : 
it is not necessarily unimportant, but 
one can go a long way in studying 
“purposive group action” before 
one gets to it, and it may turn out 
in the end that the distinction is too 
complex for us to generalise about it 
in a precise and “ scientific” way. 


The Inter Disciplinary Approach 


After Mr. Barnard’s book came the 
upheaval of 1939 to 1945: people 
(particularly academic people) learnt 
much about administration, but little 
was published, and the next con- 
venient landmark is Dr. H. A. 
Simon’s book, Administrative Be- 
haviour, which came out in 1948.1? 


12 Macmillan, New York, 1948. Reviewed by G. E. Miiward in Public Administration. 


Vol. XXVI, p. 274 (Winter, 1948). 
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Mr. Barnard is perhaps in the 
academic field a brilliant amateur : 
Dr. Simon is by profession a scholar, 
and his book was important prim- 
arily as a first attempt to put these 
new doctrines into academic shape. 
This does not mean that it is written 
in technical jargon or what the 
Americans call “ gobbledygook”. On 
the contrary, Dr. Simon’s style is by 
academic standards plain enough, 
and on occasion it achieves a certain 
wry humour in the manner of 
Thorstein Veblen: is Dr. Simon 
perhaps now and then poking fun at 
the administrators ? It is hard to say: 
but certainly he knows the tricks of 
the trade. What is academic about 
his approach is (first) a zeal for logic, 
a desire to achieve coherence and 
completeness as well as common 
sense—to create an argument which 
will “stand up”: (second) wide 
reading and a good understanding of 
what has been happening in the last 
few years in the whole field of the 
social sciences. It is quite easy to 
disagree with Dr. Simon: it is 
almost impossible for anyone who 
has academic ‘instincts as well as an 
interest in administration to avoid 
following him on to this new ground. 
The theoretical issues which he 
raises are difficult to discuss here: 
but it is possible to suggest one 
striking point, that all or most of 
them arise from a sort of “ cross- 
fertilisation”? between different 
branches of the social sciences. 
These other studies form the back- 
ground of Dr. Simon’s book, and 
also the background of the later work 
now under review; but Dr. Simon 
himself does not expound them at all 
fully, and a digression here may be 
helpful, though it is necessarily 
abstract and compressed. 

There are at least five important 
branches of study in which (on this 
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side of the Iron Curtain) a long 
period of development has led in the 
last fifteen years to profound changes 
in attitude. 

(a) Perhaps, honoris causa, philo- 
sophy should be mentioned first. 
There is on the continent of Europe 
a considerable enclave of existential- 
ism; elsewhere in the West logical 
positivism is formally dominant in 
the sense that it has imposed its 
manner of speech even on those who 
dislike its conclusions. The field of 
discussion has been shifted from 
something called “‘ thought ” to some- 
thing called “language”, on the 
reasonable ground that no man can 
get at the thought of another man 
except through language (using that 
word in a rather extended sense). 
This shift of emphasis from “ judg- 
ments ”’ and ‘“‘ inferences ”’, to “‘ state- 
ments” and their “ implications ” 
has been stimulating in all fields, 
and has perhaps simplified a number 
of problems in the logic of mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences. But 
one of its by-products has been an 
attempt to create a system of ethics 
based on a distinction between 
“statements of fact”—which can 
be verified, and so proved or dis- 
proved—and “statements of value ”’, 
which are not verifiable, and are 
therefore beyond discussion, since 
they are not in any useful sense 
either true or false. Here Dr. Simon 
finds the basis for a restatement of 
the old distinction between policy and 
administration. Policy is concerned 
with decisions of “‘ value’, which are 
for the administrative organisation 
beyond discussion: the admini- 
strative problem is to achieve the 
most rational solution possible to the 
problem of achieving a particular 
“value”. In more realistic terms, 
an organisation exists to achieve a 
number of different ‘“ values”, which 
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may compete, and “ policy” is the 
decision of the relative weight which 
is to be given to each of them. This 
invites much fuller discussion. But 
here it is perhaps enough to say that 
the difficulties lie in the “ fact ”— 
“‘ value ” antinomy of logical positiv- 
ism ; the advantage on the other hand 
is that this formula enables us to 
look on “ policy” not as given ex- 
ternally but as an integral part of the 
organisation—the delicate and com- 
plicated balance of values held by the 
group of people who are the organi- 
sation, and who are also susceptible to 
many influences of various kinds 
from outside the organisation. 

(6) Second, there is psychology. 
There is nothing new now about the 
Freudian school and the other 
** modern” schools of psychology, 
whose controversies began some fifty 
years ago: and the application of 
psychology to politics was a constant 
theme between the wars—both in the 
vulgar politics of Goebbels and 
Mussolini and “ Psychological War- 
fare”, and in the political science of 
Graham Wallas and Walter Lippman. 
But psychology has so far had extra- 
ordinarily little impact on the study 
of administration. In England, the 
Webbs (more especially Sidney 
Webb) were to the end the rearguard 
of 18th century rationalism ; and in 
the U.S.A. the “ scientific managers”, 
who applied a little psychology at 
the work-bench, were much too 
diffident to take it with them into 
the Managing Director’s office. It is 
not certain even now what psycho- 
logy has to. contribute except a 
general scepticism about the claims 
of men to be rational: but at least 
psychology has itself passed its own 
Messianic phase. The schools still 
dispute, but they begin to have 
doubts about the conclusive rightness 
of any school ; and it is probable that 
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there is now some common ground. 
What we require for administration 
are some working hypotheses about 
the ways in which men can learn new 
habits of speech, behaviour and co- 
operation: and a good deal is now 
known about the surprising con- 
servatism and the surprising elasticity 
of human beings in different circum- 
stances. 

(c) Third, there is probably no 
sharp line between individual psy- 
chology and the various disciplines 
in the line of descent from Comte’s 
attempt to found a general science 
of society ; social anthropology, em- 
pirical sociology and social psycho- 
logy. Here also there is a babel of 
academic schools, as well as a scum 
of smart journalism: but it seems 
clear enough that simple societies 
can be analysed and classified suc- 
cessfully in terms of social relation- 
ships. It is not so certain that the 
same technique can be applied to the 
immense complexity of what Graham 
Wallas called “‘ The Great Society ” ; 
but even for modern societies socio- 
logy has made some advances beyond 
the absurdities of Comte and Spencer, 
and the theological speculations of 
Marx. What has been influential, 
so far, is not so much sociological 
doctrine as the rather vague notion of 
sociological method. 

(d) Fourth, there is the new turn 
which has been given to “ scientific 
management” by the impact of 
modern psychology and sociology. 
There seem to be two main themes, 
and a deduction from them. The 
first theme is that our habitual 
distinction between “ work” and 
“leisure” is an abstract and arbi- 
trary way of dissecting the single 
individual whom we cali “the 
worker”. The second theme is that 
if one observes a factory patiently one 
finds in it a social order which is not 
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that of the organisation chart, yet 
influences the lives of all concerned 
from managing director to char- 


woman: this is of course closely 
parallel to Mr. Barnard’s distinction 
between formal and informal organi- 
sation. The deduction from these 
themes is that the old “ stop-watch ” 
methods can at the best increase 
productivity only within rather 
narrow limits, and that they are 
likely to fail entirely unless attention 
is paid to the elementary rules of 
“informal organisation”. No re- 
sponsible research worker would 
claim that he knows how to change 
“informal organisation” at will: 
but there are various groups of re- 
searchers who think they have found 
the right first principles and hope 
to learn more. 

(e) Finally, there is recent econ- 
omic thought. Economics since 
Keynes does not seem to have pro- 
duced much new economic doctrine 
of general interest: Dr. Simon and 
his partners in the present book use 
a good deal of economic terminology, 
and adapt ingeniously such notions 
as consumers’ surplus and higher 
and lower indifference curves. But 
none of this is very new. In fact the 
economic theorists are now the Old 
Guard of the social sciences (“ The 
Guards die but never surrender ”’) ; 
their algebra and their curves play 
much the same part in 20th century 
education as did Latin and Greek 
verse in the 19th century: they 
demand both elegance and “the 
rigour of the game”. To the out- 
sider recent controversy seems to 
have been a series of demands for 
more and more rigour, and damn the 
consequences. The controversy gets 
nowhere, but it puts the rest of us on 
our mettle ; it is fashionable now not 
to write with the vagueness and 
fluency which were the curse of 
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social science before 1939, and Dr. 
Simon and his partners are in the 
fashion. Of course they leave some 
gaps, but the percentage of sheer 
nonsense which they let pass is, by 
the standards of the social sciences, 
very small. 

This list of disciplines (which could 
be documented from Dr. Simon’s 
footnotes) is somewhat intimidating, 
and indeed Administrative Behaviour 
is so allusive that it would be hard 
reading for the average D.P.A. candi- 
date. It is modest enough in its 
claims either to certainty or to 
novelty: but its apparatus and its 
purpose are both pretty formidable. 
Dr. Simon describes his aim with 
great modesty, as if it were merely to 
“construct tools ”’, to adapt or invent 
a vocabulary with which to describe 
the facts of administration, so that 
future generations may at last dis- 
cover its principles. But though he 
writes modestly no doubt he ap- 
preciates that a new vocabulary is a 
working hypothesis, and that an 
exact and final vocabulary (if we 
could ever reach one) would be a 
verified hypothesis: the vocabulary, 
properly used, zs the science, not a 
tool which someone else will eventu- 
ally use to discover the science. 
Administrative Behaviour is in effect 
a collection (not a complete system) 
of hypotheses about how people 
behave in some of the situations they 
meet in administrative organisations. 
Up to a point these hypotheses are 
confirmed by reference to Dr. Simon’s 
own experience, to the personal ex- 
perience of many of us, and to the 
extremely limited supply of published 
case-studies in administration. But 
they still differ totally from the old 
** principles of administration ” ; first, 
in that they are put forward as work- 
ing hypotheses, not as final truths, 
second, in that they cover only part 
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of the field of study, that part where 
Dr. Simon is sure of his ground and 
feels (rightly) that he has something 
important to say. 


A Text-Book on New Principles 


This is as it should be: if the 
game is to be played by “ scientific ” 
rules, the “ scientists ” (if the scanty 
band of researchers. can recognise 
thethselves under that title) ought to 
move cautiously forward from this 
point, by cross-checking and criticis- 
ing Dr. Simon’s hypotheses and by 
pushing new hypotheses into un- 
explored territory. | Unfortunately 
ars longa, vita brevis. There is a class 
waiting in the lecture room: we can- 
not teach it the old doctrine which 
we believe to be mainly false, or at 
best unimportant ; nor can we fob 
it off with provisional hypotheses 
which cover only a corner of the 
subject advertised. At least it is 
impossible to do so in the U.S.A. 


Hence this book ; it is a first shot 
at a text-book of “ Public Admini- 
stration” on new principles, and in 
the U.S.A. this means that it is 
offered as a programme for courses 
and examinations in such colleges as 
decide to adopt it. Complete success 
was in the circumstances impossible, 
but the attempt is bold and in- 
genious, and was well worth making. 


It should be said in the first place 
that there is nothing alarming about 
the book except its length, and even 
that is not exceptional for an American 
text-book. The style is clear and 
simple, and almost entirely free from 
the various forms of “ social ” jargon ; 
footnotes and bibliography are kept 
within bounds ; and the main points 
are illustrated by practical examples 
from American experience. As a 


piece of writing it is extremely well 
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done: the controversy will be about 
its shape and contents, and there is 
likely to be controversy in the U.S.A. 
as well as in England. This parti- 
cular school of thought is not the 
only one in American universities, 
though it seems at the moment to be 
the most vigorous. 


A brief analysis with a few com- 
ments will indicate what has hap- 
pened to a once familiar subject. 
The headings. are not those of the 
authors. 


Chapter Contents Number 
of pages 
(Total 
be : 578). 
1 Definition of the subject. 22 


2 Brief factual account of the “lay- 30 
out ” of public administration in the 
U.S.A. (30 pages out of 578, and 
there is no other straight descriptive 
matter in the book). 

3 Relations between individual and 37 
“group ” in any organisation. 

4-5 The “ group” asa social unit within 38 
larger organisations. 

6-7 Specialisation ; by individualswithin 50 
groups, by groups within larger 
organisations. 

8-11 How groups are tied together for 78 
purposive action ; authority, status, 
communication. 

Special problems of “‘ tying together” 52 
in a large organisation. 

The individual in public adminis- 69 
tration. (These chapters are re- 
latively conventional; they set out 

the usual sort of principles about 
personnel administration 

in the civil service, and never reach 

the points at which these principles 

are unsatisfactory.) 

The struggle for existence between 42 
organisations. (A bold attempt at a 
theory of the rise and fall of “ ad- 
ministrative empires’. Its basis is 
drawn from economic theory : ifan 

“empire” is stable or expanding there 

must be a balance of “ satisfactions ” 

on its side, if you include the satis- 

factions of the “ empire-builders <4 

This application of ‘“ consumer’s 

urplus ” to administration has some 
consequences, which are not 

drawn by the authors.) 

zo Planning (a short and rather feeble 28 
chapter, though it is placed at a 
key point in the structure of the 
book 


12-14 


15-17 


18-19 


). 
Execution (two rather conventional 37 
chapters). 
23 Evaluating efficiency (very crisp 25 
and sceptical). 
Responsibility ; the interplay, for- 50 
mal and informal, between the 
organisation and the “‘ Great Society” 
(this is interesting, but not worked 
out in all its implications). 
Bibliographical Notes. 20 


21-22 


24-25 


With this we might contrast the 
contents of Professor Harvey Walker’s 
book, published in 1937; Professor 
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Walker is by no means a die-hard 
adherent of the old school. 
No. of 
Pages 
(Total : 684) 
Part I. Government Organisation and Control 
I. The Nature of Public Administra- 


tion ‘ 17 
II. The Evolution of “Governmental 

Organisation 41 
III. The Evolution of “Administrative 

Organisation - he 38 
IV. Control over Administration én 37 


Part II. The Staff Activities of Government 
V. Public Personnel Administration 65 
. Public Budgeting .. 28 

VII. Governmental Accounting and 
Auditing 34 
VIII. Governmental Purchasing | ae 27 
1X. Governmental Reporting 23 

X. Collection, Custody and Disburse- 
ment of Public Revenues iy 32 
XI. Other Staff Functions .. ‘ 21 

Part III. The Public Services of Giiaalse 

ment (i.e. the “‘ line ’’ agencies) 

XII. The Protection of Life & Property 43 
XII{. Judicial Administration .. 32 
XIV. The Protection of Public Health 44 


XV. Promotion of the Public Welfare 39 


XVI. The Promotion of Public Education 27 
XVII. The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources and the Promotion and 
Regulation of Agriculture .. 39 
XVIII. The Promotion and Regulation of 
Commerce and Industry a 40 
XIX. The Government in Business... 27 


XX. The Construction of Public Works 30 
This is a lay-out which will look 
much more familiar and perhaps 
more sensible to readers of this 
journal. It follows the chain of 
authority from the centre through 
the two channels, “‘ staff” and “line”; 
it is largely descriptive of practice in 
the U.S.A. ; and perhaps it would be 
fair to say that, although it is an 
introduction to twelve or fifteen 
branches of administrative work, each 
of them highly technical, it contri- 
butes no technicality of its own. It 
has taken other people’s techniques, 
simplified them, and put them in an 
orderly way within a single book ; it 
has not even attempted to tell the 
administrator anything about the 
special technique of administration— 
if there is such a technique. 


Conclusion 


One’s natural reaction to this 


contrast is that Professor Harvey 
Walker was doing something ob- 
wiously useful, even though it was 
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not very adventurous ; the work of 
Dr. Simon and his associates is more 
exciting, but of what use is it? Would 
the ordinary official be right to dis- 
regard it as something irrelevant to 
his business ? 

If it were successful, the new ap- 
proach might help him in three ways : 
first, by sending him recruits better 
trained, or by training his juniors 
better; second, by making more 
readily available to him the work of 
the various social sciences; third, 
by research which would cast new 
light on problems of administration— 
specifically of administration as a 
special form of human collaboration, 
and not of cost accounting, or 
budgeting, or recruitment, or grading, 
or the design of forms, or business 
machines, or any of the other highly 
technical subjects handled by ad- 
ministrators. 

On the first of these, Messrs. Simon, 
Smithburg and Thompson lay con- 
siderable emphasis in their Foreword. 
They say for instance: “ We are 
under no illusion that an admini- 
strator can be trained in a college. 
Beyond a very definite point, the 
development of his skills must take 
place through their actual practice. 
All that academic training can give 
him—but of course it is a very vital 
all—is a kit of fundamental tools 
that he will later learn to apply to 
practical problems. Among these 
tools, a realistic knowledge of how 
administration actually is carried on, 
will be at least as important as a 
knowledge of how it ought to be 
carried on. Excessive preoccupation 
with ideal or desirable administrative 
arrangements may be seriously mis- 
leading (since final truths are still a 
long way off in this field) and may 
leave the student unprepared for the 
realities of administration as he 
finds them later. In training students 
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to advise the President, universities 
have not always trained them to dis- 
charge the first modest responsi- 
bilities that are placed upon them in 
government employment. The dis- 
illusioning shock that students of 
public administration have so often 
experienced in the past should warn 
us against this danger.”!* This is 
perhaps not precisely applicable to 
British conditions, because here most 
students of “‘ Public Administration ” 
are junior officials, and the subject is 
not often taught to full-time students 
coming straight from school to the 
University. But the symptoms are 
recognisably the same; there is 
an unbridged gap between the young 
official’s experience in his own office 
and the lecturer’s lofty talk about the 
structure of the Cabinet or the re- 
organisation of the local government 
system, and what he writes in his 
examination papers on these larger 
issues is often no better than mumbo- 
jumbo, even though the examiners 
pass it with distinction. It must be 
right to attempt to bridge this gap ; 
the question is “ how” ? 


The author’s formula is to think 
and speak of administrators always as 
“real people”; never to generalise 
without giving examples from actual 
cases; and to choose as examples 
small issues and organisations in 
preference to great ones, so as to 
work from the practical experience 
which all students already have in 
some measure. Surely we should all 
agree with this, so far? But the 
authors perhaps do not make it 
sufficiently clear that if they are not 
going to give descriptive teaching 
about the higher structure of govern- 
ment someone else must do it; the 
young administrator must be given 
orientation and a sense of a larger 





18 Introduction p. ix. 
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whole, as well as practical “ insights.” 
This means that the new teaching 
must be largely an addition to the 
old, not a substitute for it, and the 
old descriptive teaching cannot be 
carried out without some appeal to 
principles. We cannot stop criticising 
the organisation of the Cabinet, even 
though we know very little about it ; 
perhaps we should mislead our 
students less if we called this “ politi- 
cal science” and not “ public ad- 
ministration”. Principles are essen- 
tial here too, but they are not “ scien- 
tific”? ones; their nearest relations 
are the principles to be found in the 
political philosophers. 

Perhaps it should be said also that 
Dr. Simon’s approach postulates a 
fairly thorough preliminary course of 
study in logic and scientific method, 
in psychology, and in sociology, as 
well as in our usual preliminary 
subjects, economics, modern history, 
and political science. In fact he 
postulates a much longer course of 
training, and in theory he is doubtless 
right ; but our practical problem in 
teaching becomes more than ever 
that of the quart and the pint pot— 
what is best in the time available ? 


Second, would the middle level of 
administrators find this book in- 
teresting? Would it give them new 
** insights ” into what they have been 
doing? In practice there is the 
barrier that most of the examples 
and some of the idiom are American ; 
but it seems certain that if a similar 
book could be written in English 
terms it would be of great interest to 
administrators. No reader can doubt 
that the authors are writing about 
practical problems, not theoretical 
problems ; and what they say can 
help the individual administrator 
with his problem by showing that it is 
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not an isolated problem—there are 
close analogies to it in the problems 
of the ether social sciences, and even 
closer ones in those of other admini- 
strators. The authors would not 
claim that the analogies solve prob- 
lems, but they may help, and (to put 
it at the lowest) they show the in- 
dividual administrator that he is not 
alone. There are plenty of other 
people in the same fix as he is; and 
that knowledge is an excellent cor- 
rective to the alternation between 
megalomania and despair which is 
the occupational disease of the execu- 
tive, especially the top executive. To 
put it in military terms, this approach 
is good for the administrator’s morale. 


Third, there is the problem of 
research: can this new approach 
found a science of administration ? 
This, I think, is doubtful ; but flaws 
in theory are not always fatal to 
scientific research. A new theory 


may expose flaws in an old one, 
and (even though it has logical flaws of 
its own) it may lead to fruitful ex- 
periments. It seems clear that it 
will in future be much more difficult 
than it has been hitherto to make 
ex cathedra statements about “ span 
of control”, “ functional organisa- 
tion”, “ the staff and line principle ” 
and so forth, and to base practical 
arguments upon them. This is a 
negative gain, but a real one. The 
positive side is less clear. 


The “ Science ” of administration, 
if it is a science, is a very young one, 
and its devotees should be humble 
and content for the present if they can 
make themselves useful in small 
ways. The “ new approach ” needs 
discussion and criticism, but there is 
some reason to hope that it may be 
as fruitful in teaching as it is likely 
to be in research. 
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Bureaucracy in a Democracy 


Reviewed by PROFESSOR K. C. WHEARE 
Gladstone Professor of Government and Public Administration, Oxford University. 


F we use coloured words like 

“bureaucracy” and “ demo- 
cracy,” we must be prepared to say 
what we mean by them. Professor 
Charles S. Hyneman, in his thorough 
and lucid and intensely interesting 
study of the problems involved in the 
relations between Congress, the 
President, and the Federal Civil 
Service in the United States, is 
aware of this obligation and he de- 
votes his first chapter to definitions. 
Of the two words, “‘ democracy ”’, no 
doubt, is the more difficult to define 
in a form which will command any- 
thing like general assent. At the 
same time it is difficult for anyone 
to claim that his own definition is 
the only satisfactory statement of the 
meaning of the word. When Pro- 
fessor Hyneman writes (p. 11) that 
“‘the measure of a man’s devotion 
to democracy is determined by the 
strength of his conviction that men 
and women should be able to get 
what they want” and (p. 12) that 
* government is democratic govern- 
ment only if it is government of the 
whole people ” we have a definition 
of democracy in terms of the will of 
the people which is recognisable, if 
not wholly acceptable. The problem 
which bureaucracy presents to a 
democracy so defined is to ensure 
that the bureaucrats “do what we 
want done, the way we want it done. 
Our concept of democratic govern- 
ment requires that these men and 
women be subject to direction and 
control that compel them to conform 
to the wishes of the people as a whole 
whether they wish to do so or not ” 


(p. 38). 


Of the adequacy of this conception 
of the relation of bureaucracy to 
democracy, thus defined, something 
will be said later on. For the present, 
it is important to discover what 
Professor Hyneman means _ by 
“‘ bureaucracy’, a term concerning 
the definition of which, it is sub- 
mitted, one may be more dogmatic 
than with “democracy”. There are 
indeed few classic definitions of 
bureaucracy and no clarion calls are 
uttered in its name. It is common to 
speak as if all bureaucrats are civil 
servants or employees of the state. 
Professor Hyneman does not fall into 
this error—‘‘ bureaucracy is not 
limited to government”, he says 
(p. 4). Yet he appears to fall into 
another and equally unfortunate error 
of supposing that all civil servants, 
all employees of the government are 
bureaucrats. When he explains that 
“* fifty years ago, the federal govern- 
ment employed about 200,000 people; 
today, more than 2,000,000 people 
(not counting men and women with 
military status) are working for the 
federal government ” (p. 7), the im- 
plication of the paragraph is that 
there has been an increase in the 
number of bureaucrats from 200,000 
to 2,000,000. But surely if we are to 
have some definition or description of 
an employment, it is not enough 
merely to name the employer. Pro- 
fessor Hyneman shows that he realises 
the inadequacy of a mere statement 
that civil servants are bureaucrats 
and he attempts a statement of the 
nature of bureaucracy. ‘“‘ Men and 
women, brought together to work in 
large organisations, constitute bureau- 
cracy. Bureaucracy as an abstraction 





* Bureaucracy in a Democracy, by Charles S, Hyneman. 


and 586 pp. $4.50. 
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is big organisation, and any big 
organisation is, specifically, a bureau- 
cracy” (p. 3). From this definition 
it would follow, presumably, that a 
bureaucrat is anyone employed in a 
big organisation. All employees of 
the state, then, are clearly bureaucrats 
(unless the state is very small per- 
haps!). So are all employees, say, of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company or Swift’s Meat 
Packing Company, or, to take some 
examples in the United Kingdom, of 
I.C.I., Unilevers, or the Prudential 
Assurance Company. 

It is not unjust to say that this is 
about as far as Professor Hyneman 
takes us towards a definition of 
bureaucracy. This is surprising, for 
it is clear from his bibliography—and 
a feature of the book is the excellent 
reasoned bibliography at the end of 
each chapter—that he is aware of 
some of the work which has been 
done, especially by Max Weber, in 
analysing, if only in a preliminary 
way, the nature and function of 
bureaucracy. It is regretted that 
even a brief discussion of this kind 
was not attempted. The definition 
of bureaucracy as it stands is, it must 
be submitted, inadequate and indeed 
misleading. 


Nature of Bureaucracy 


At the outset, must it not be 
asserted that the nature of bureau- 
cracy can be explained not so much 
in terms of the employer or the size 
of the undertaking but rather in 
terms of the employment itself? 
What does a bureaucrat do? It may 
be true to answer: “ He works for 
the state” or “ He works in a big 
organisation” but it is not very 
instructive. It is more illuminating 
to be told what it is he does for the 
state or in his big organisation. A 
bureaucrat performs the function of 


managing, controlling, orgamising> 
ruling, regulating or ordering other 
people. It must be conceded that not 
everyone who performs this function 
is a bureaucrat. Where bureaucracy 
exists, the function is performed by 
people organised into an office or 
bureau, an hierarchic and disciplined 
institution, which has its own dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, as Max 
Weber, for example, has shown. But 
the function of the bureau is, as the 
etymology of the word “ bureau- 
cracy ” clearly indicates, to rule, to 
control or govern. 


If the function of the bureaucrat is 
made explicit in this way, it must 
follow that only those employees of 
the state whose functions are regu- 
latory can be called bureaucrats. 
Clearly not all civil servants are em- 
ployed in this function. Professor 
Hyneman himself provides some 
interesting examples which illustrate 
the point. Thus, of the 500,000 
people which the United States Post 
Office employs, the great majority are 
engaged in performing services which 
should not be described as regulatory 
or bureaucratic. On the other hand 
the staffs of the regulatory com- 
missions in the United States are 
almost wholly employed upon 
bureaucratic work. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Maritime 
Commission, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board and the National 
Labour Relations Board—to name 
some of them—exist solely to regulate 
the provision of a service by others, 
not to provide it themselves. The 
10,000 or so employees of those com- 
missions are bureaucrats. Professor 
Hyneman is aware of the distinction 
in the predominant functions of such 
a department as the Post Office on the 
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one hand and the regulatory com- 
missions on the other, and he dis- 
cusses the peculiar problems of 
direction and control which the 
latter present in some interesting 
pages (see especially pp. 452-459 and 
498-520). But he appears to regard 
all the employees of all the depart- 
ments and commissions equally as 
bureaucrats. 


Reasons for Growth 


The importance of this distinction 
between the bureaucrat and the civil 
servant or government employee can 
be illustrated when any attempt is 
made to describe or explain the 
growth of bureaucracy in modern 
times. It is common to find it 
asserted or assumed that if, for 
example, the state takes over an 
industry and operates it either as a 
government department or through 
a semi-independent public corpora- 
tion, that action of itself and by itself 
has increased the size of the bureau- 
cracy in the country, and has in- 
creased it by the number of people 
now employed by the state in the 
industry it has taken over. But 
surely this will not make sense. Ifa 
miner or an engine-driver is not a 
bureaucrat when employed by some- 
one other than the state—and it 
would be difficult to assert that he 
is—he cannot become a bureaucrat 
merely because he is employed by 
the state and is called, perhaps, a 
civil servant. His employment has 
not changed—he does not now and 
he never did perform the bureau- 
cratic function—though his em- 
ployer has changed. On the other 
hand the mine manager and the 
station master were performing the 
bureaucratic function before they 
were employed by the state, and they 
continue to perform it when the 
state becomes their employer; they 
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were bureaucrats before and after. 
What happens when the state takes 
over an industry is that, by the act, 
the number of bureaucrats in the 
country does not necessarily change 
at all, but the number of bureaucrats 
employed, directly or indirectly, by 
the state does increase. It may 
happen that, as a result of the taking 
over of an industry by the state, a 
decrease or an increase in the total 
number of bureaucrats in the country 
may occur. That will depend on 
policy and circumstances., But the 
mere and sole act of the state’s 
taking over an industry does no 
more of itself than increase the 
number of bureaucrats in state em- 
ployment. 

Now it is not suggested that an 
increase in the number of bureaucrats 
employed by the state is a matter of 
no importance. There is a perfectly 
good case against the growth of state 
bureaucracy. There are dangers and 
inefficiencies inherent in state bureau- 
cracy or frequently associated with it, 
that entitle people to scrutinise care- 
fully any project that the state’s 
bureaucracy should be increased in 
size. This is a different matter, how- 
ever, from an increase in the size of 
the bureaucracy as a whole, which 
itself is a distinct and important 
problem and raises its own series of 
complex questions. It may be 
guessed that many of those who cry 
out against the state’s taking over 
industries and other services from 
private hands on the ground that it 
increases the size of bureaucracy, are 
protesting chiefly at the increase in 
the size of the state’s bureaucracy. 

Those who feel that every example 
of the state’s intervention in econ- 
omic life is of itself equivalent to an 
increase in the size of bureaucracy 
have of course some justification for 
their suspicions. In very many 
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cases state intervention has had this 
result, and has been expected to have 
this result. In the last hundred 
years, in this country, as in the 
United States and in many other 
countries, the state has intervened to 
control activities in all aspects of 
social life, and it has come to perform 
services which were not performed 
before at all or were inadequately 
performed. Now it is clear that 
wherever the state took on a con- 
trolling function which had not been 
performed before at all or not so 
extensively, it almost certainly in- 
creased the number, not only of the 
bureaucrats in its own employment, 
but of the bureaucrats in the country. 
That is the meaning of control. The 
growth in this country of such 
ministries as the Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of Education, the Ministry 
of Health and the Ministry of Labour, 
to name a few, are examples of the 
way in which, by deliberate policy, 
the state has come to control the 
provision of certain services or the 
organisation of certain aspects of 
economic and social life, through 
an extension of its bureaucracy. In 
so doing it has often been controlling 
something that had not been con- 
trolled before, and increasing the 
extent of bureaucracy in the country. 
It is important to stress, however, 
that not all examples of state control 
or state intervention necessarily have 
this result, and that in particular the 
taking over by the state of some 
going concern, be it railways or coal 
mines, gas or electricity, insurance 
or a medical service, does not of itself 
do more than increase the number of 
bureaucrats in state employment. 
When the whole field is surveyed it 
will be found that the policy of state 
intervention has certainly been a 
most important cause of the growth 


in the size and power of modern 
bureaucracy, but its importance 
should not be exaggerated by as- 
cribing to it effects of which it is not 
the cause. 

Professor Hyneman has some sen- 
sible words to say (pp. 6-10) about the 
causes of the increase in the size of 
the bureaucracy employed by the 
federal government and by state 
governments in the United States. 
He emphasises the point that this 
increase is the result of policies and 
is not the product of mere adminis- 
trative inefficiency. “It must be 
understood,” he writes (p. 7), “ that 
the size of the federal bureaucracy is 
far less affected by the quality of ad- 
ministrative management (economy 
in the use of manpower) than it is by 
the scope of activity which the ad- 
ministrative branch of the govern- 
ment has to carry out”. “A cam- 
paign to reduce the size, and therefore 
the cost, of the federal bureaucracy to 
any substantial degree (say more than 
15 per cent.) must be directed to- 
wards the withdrawal of the federal 
government from some of the activi- 
ties in which it is now engaged” 
(p. 8). 

While it has not been possible to 
accept without question, therefore, 
Professor Hyneman’s apparent as- 
sumption that all civil servants are 
bureaucrats, it must be admitted that 
the growth in the size of the Civil 
Service in the United States and in 
this country, for example, has cer- 
tainly resulted in a growth in the 
size of the total bureaucracy in both 
countries, though to what extent it 
would not be easy to say. In the 
same way, while it is not possible 
to accept Professor Hyneman’s ap- 
parent assertion that “ bureaucracy 
as an abstraction is big organisation ”’, 
it must be conceded that there is a 
connection between big organisation 
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and bureaucracy. It can be asserted 
that big organisation tends to produce 
bureaucracy. In a small organisation 
the functions of management and 
control can be carried out as part of 
the duties of those engaged pre- 
dominantly upon other functions. 
The small employer works with his 
men and manages them as he goes. 
In the larger organisation there is a 
need for people whose full time 
occupation is the management and 
control of others. Thus bureaucracy 
springs from large organisation. Yet 
one large organisation may need a 
small bureaucracy to manage it; 
another may need a_ bureaucracy 
almost as numerous as the people it 
exists to manage. To say, as Professor 
Hyneman does (p. 3) that “ any big 
organisation is, specifically, a bureau- 
cracy” is misleading. Any big 
organisation will require a bureau- 
cracy, which itself will be small or 
large according to circumstances and 
necessities. So also the organisation 
of large communities requires a 
bureaucracy, but its size again will 
depend upon policies and circum- 
stances. Mass production and the 
development of large scale organisa- 
tion in all aspects of life is certainly 
an important cause of the increase in 
the size of bureaucracy, both in 
state and in private employment. 
But it would be misleading to assert 
that the two are identical. 


The Democratic Test 


If, now, we can take it that the 
function of the bureaucrat is that of 
controlling and managing, we are in a 
position to state some of the questions 
which can be put in making a judg- 
ment upon bureaucracy. We may 
ask, first, of any undertaking in a 
community or of the whole of a com- 
munity: Is there too much or too 
little control or organisation in this 
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undertaking or community? And we 
may go on to ask further: If there 
is not too much or too little control, 
are there too many or too few people 
engaged in the work of controlling 
and organising others, in the light 
of the degree of control intended ? 
And, finally, we may ask: Granted 
that the degree of control is right or 
that the number of people engaged in 
controlling is right, is the quality of 
the control right? These questions 
can be put to test the value of any 
bureaucratic organisation, whether it 
is in the service of the state or outside. 
They raise the problems of bureau- 
cracy, problems which are distinct 
from the problems of the Civil Ser- 
vice, though they are connected with 
them and are in some degree a part 
of them. When we consider the 
state’s bureaucracy, that is to say, 
that part of the Civil Service which 
performs the peculiar and distinctive 
function of controlling, regulating 
and organising the affairs either of its 
own members or, more usually, of 
the public at large, we can put the 
same questions as we put when we 
study any other bureaucratic organ- 
isation. But we cannot quite stop at 
that. For a start, the criteria of 
success or satisfaction which are 
applied in judging the work of the 
state’s bureaucracy are often different 
from those we apply to bureaucrats 
not in the state’s service. And one 
criterion applied to the bureaucracy 
in a democracy is that upon which 
Professor Hyneman’s whole book 
is based: Does the bureaucracy 
carry out the wishes of the American 
people as a whole? How can it be 
secured that the bureaucracy will so 
act that what the American people 
want done, is done ? 

It is not possible to expound here 
Professor Hyneman’s argument, even 
in the broad outlines, nor indeed is it 
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necessary. His book is so lucidly and 
trenchantly written that the reader 
cannot do better than study the 
subject in his pages. There he will 
find the whole working of the federal 
bureaucracy in America carefully 
analysed and tested against the one 
great principle of the people’s will 
and how to give it effect. It must be 
confessed that the problems of how 
to discover the people’s will, and how 
to know whether Congress or the 
President or both are expressing it 
correctly, are not considered by 
Professor Hyneman, though he is 
aware of their existence. But he 
must start somewhere, of course, and 
so he makes the assumption that the 
bureaucracy must take its orders 
from the elected officials, President 
and Congress. They “ do not know 
what most of the people want, 
either; but they speak authori- 
tatively on that subject because they 
have been authorised to speak on 
that subject ” (p. 53). 


Public Accountability 


To a reader familiar with the study 
of the place of bureaucracy in Britain, 
Professor Hyneman’s concentration 
upon the connection between the 
wishes of the people and the actions 
of bureaucrats in the United States 
Civil Service may seem an over 
simplified treatment of so great a 
subject as “‘ Bureaucracy in a Demo- 
cracy”. Is there to be no discussion 
of the right or duty of the bureaucrat 
in the Civil Service to educate his 
master? And of his master to 
educate him? Is there no more to 
the problem than a discussion of 
ways and means by which the orders 
of Congress and President shall be 
translated into action by bureaucrats ? 
Is it not part of the bureaucrat’s 


function not merely to give the 
people what they want, but to tell 
them or to help them to realise what 
they want or what they ought to 
want? To ask these questions, 
prompted as they are from an ap- 
prehension, however dim, of what 
the function of the bureaucrat in the 
British Civil Service is expected to 
be, is to reveal at once what a great 
difference exists between the theory 
of democracy and democratic 
government in this country and in 
the United States. And it is a 
realisation of this difference which is 
perhaps one of the strongest im- 
pressions which are left upon a 
reader of Professor Hyneman’s book. 
His straightforward assertion at the 
outset that for him democracy means 
a system of government in which 
men and women should be able to 
get what they want (p. 11) reminds 
us that in the United States it is still 
believed that democracy is govern- 
ment by the whole people, and that if 
bureaucracy is to be justified in a 
democracy then it can only be done 
by proving that the bureaucrats do 
what the whole people authorise. 
Professor Hyneman holds this faith 
strongly and he is vigorous in re- 
jecting the arguments of some recent 
writers upon public administration 
in the United States which support 
‘a degree of immunity from political 
direction and control for adminis- 
trative organisations which seems to 
me to be incompatible with a sound 
theory of democratic government ” 
(p. 48). In the same vein he rejects 
the arguments of those who maintain 
that Congress, as distinct from the 
President, should not attempt to 
exercise a continuing direction and 
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control over administration, but 
rather should content itself with the 
enactment of legislation and the 
voting of appropriations (p. 169). 
He asserts that he sees “ great ad- 
vantages to be gained from the con- 
tinuation of day-to-day direction and 
control by Congress” (p. 170). 
Nowhere does the deep and essential 
and far-reaching difference between 
the British and American govern- 
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ments, usually described as the 
difference between the cabinet system 
and the presidential system, display 
itself so strikingly as in Professor 
Hyneman’s exposition of his view of 
Congress’s place in the direction and 
control of bureaucracy. For the 
illumination of this central theme 
alone, the book deserves most careful 
and critical study. 
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The Promotion of Cost Consciousness 
By A. J. DECHANT 
This Essay was awarded the Haldane Prize for 1950. 


Mr. Dechant is a member of the staff of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, Edinburgh. 


N his lecture to the Institute of 

Public Administration last year, 
Sir Frank Tribe voiced sentiments 
which must already have troubled 
the minds of many other responsible 
public servants. He referred to the 
greater efficiency which must result 
from a greater consciousness of the 
cost of any service in which a public 
servant, however indirectly, controls 
the spending of public money. It 
is one of the features of our modern 
welfare state that more individuals 
than ever before have control of the 
nation’s purse strings—and in all 
too large a number of cases these 
individuals are devoted to the fur- 
therance of their own particular 
object without sufficient regard to 
its cost; that, they will say, is a 
matter for the finance people. 

The Comptroller and Auditor 
General was at pains to explain 
that he spoke as a widely experienced 
civil servant rather than as the 
holder of his present position. It 
is important to realise why this 
distinction was made and to appre- 
ciate that this problem of cost 
consciousness is not one which 
concerns the finance people alone 
or even primarily. This is not to 
suggest that they are above reproach, 
but merely to reiterate that what is 
aimed at is not a greater inclination 
to haggle over the odd pence in a 
travelling claim or to insist that so 
and so should not have taken a taxi. 
These are the mechanics of any 
finance department and the ability 
to scrutinise in detail all items of 
expenditure and ensure their 
adherence to the various limits of 
authority is and must remain part 


of the equipment of the oft-styled 
* finance-mind ”. What, then, are we 
trying to achieve ? 


The Objects 

Firstly, and I make no excuse for 
stating the obvious, the attitude 
which relies on the mythical “ they ” 
—the government —to produce 
money at a stroke of the pen without 
regard to the ultimate sufferer, the 
taxpayer, must be banished. This 
is no easy matter and the problem 
has been fully recognised—the 
remedy has only partly been found. 
Let it not be thought, however, that 
the public servant has been fully 
purged of this attitude. An instance 
of this is fresh in my mind. A fellow 
civil servant, of managerial status 
and whose establishment costs the 
taxpayer an annual six figure sum, 
had been talking of this same 
problem, of the working man who 
draws his family allowances with a 
vexed comment that twice the sum 
would make no difference to the 
government, yet who equally be- 
moans the price he must pay for 
cigarettes. In short, he does not 
realise that the welfare state, as he 
now knows it, is paid for by himself 
and millions like him. It was a 
little surprising, therefore, to hear 
that same civil servant say soon 
after, of a more enlightened colleague 
who was questioning proposed ex- 
penditure, “One would think the 
money came out of his own pocket ”’. 
This example speaks for itself. 

Secondly, and having achieved 
some measure of success in the first 
instance, there must be developed 
the attitude of mind which counts 
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the cost. Not merely in the narrow 
sense, but with a critical consideration 
of its justification in relation to the 
result achieved. The administrator 
must possess the analytical outlook 
which can consider each object in 
its proper context and arbitrate 
impartially between plans competing 
for a share of the taxpayers’ money. 
Having achieved this outlook the 
administrator is faced with an even 
more difficult task—that of inter- 
preting his decision to his executive 
staff so that each will know and 
understand what is in the mind of 
the policy-maker. They must all be 
quite clear about what conditions 
justify the spending of money and 
of how much. This is, I think, the 
crux of the whole matter and I will 
have more to say about this later. 
More generally there must be a 
wider yet more abstract aim—a 
combination of our previous objects 
into the development of a responsible 
attitude towards public spending by 
each and everyone of us as individuals 
and as collective bodies. It is 
probably an over-simplification to 
compare this attitude with that of 
the intelligent housekeeper who 
realises the limitations of her purse. 
She weighs the alternative methods 
of spending her money, bearing in 
mind not only present needs and 
commitments, but their changing 
nature in the weeks and months to 
come. She is not content to rely 
on some change of fortune to relieve 
her future cares. In her household, 
the children are taught the value of 
money and come to learn that an 
evening class may reap rewards 
which an evening at the palais would 
not—and that they can have only 
the one or the other. The appre- 
ciation of cost becomes in fact 
almost instinctive and it is this 
instinct which we seek to impart 
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in the field of national housekeeping. 
Unfortunately the modern conception 
of the welfare state tends to under- 
mine this analogy. The nation no 
longer “cuts its suit according to 
its cloth”. A vast network of 
competing interests each affirms its 
own importance in the _ broader 
concept and insists on its place in 
the sun. Some will say that we are 
seeing a social revolution and that 
the after-effects of war combine to 
make the transition the spate of 
spending it now is. Whatever its 
justification, this high national ex- 
penditure results from the new 
interpretation of social security, with 
revised ideas of the minimum res- 
ponsibility of the state to its citizens, 
singly and_ collectively. This 
minimum determines our basic 
national expenditure—or a domin- 
ating part of it—and the means to 
meet it must then be sought. This 
inversion of elementary housekeeping 
principles removes all incentive to 
spend only what we can afford and 
enforces a completely different 
approach to the problem of cost 
consciousness. The straightforward 
appeal “Can we afford it?” has 
become almost subservient to the 
emotional assertion “ It is your right 
and you shall have it”. 

To obviate misunderstanding it 
must here be made clear that there 
has, of course, always been a 
minimum level of spending on social 
security and welfare, demanded by 
our national conscience. The point 
I would make is that it has accelerated 
almost beyond understanding—our 
resources have not. We can assume 
that the future will see a more 
balanced rate of spending—albeit a 
high one—and that any further 
programme will be in the form of 
trimmings to the welfare state and 
will be far more susceptible to 
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consideration of cost. Nevertheless 
it is important to bear in mind, 
when considering the promotion of 
cost consciousness amongst public 
servants, that this initial consideration 
often is, or has been, at best, in the 
background. 

These circumstances being 
accepted it can be seen that they 
are at once the deterrent to and the 
raison d’étre of the need for an 
intense awareness of cost considera- 
tions. On the one hand our new- 
found social security provides much 
that is already taken for granted, 
whilst on the other hand it, of 
necessity, distributes the spending 
of public money into the hands of 
many more individuals. Of these 
latter, too few have developed the 
sense of social responsibility which 
goes hand in hand with objective 
consideration of costs. It is this 
faculty which must be encouraged 
and developed in our public servants. 

With these considerations in mind 
we can go on to think about the 
difficulties and methods of achieving 
our objects. Briefly to restate these 
they are (1) to foster the realisation 
that money must be put into the 
pool in one form for it to be available 
in another and that, by and large, 
the same individuals will perform 
both functions, and (2) to develop 
amongst citizens, and particularly 
amongst our public servants, that 
sense of cost consciousness in public 
affairs which the sensible housewife 
possesses in her own domestic life. 


A Social Problem 


The difficulties inherent in our 
first aim are deep rooted. No 
inspiration of government is likely 
to alter radically and overnight the 
outlook of several million men and 
women. Decades of alleged injustice 
and wide separation of the classes 


have culminated in an age of social 
security which many see as the 
redress of their grievances; as the 
expiation for past hardships rather 
than the reward for present effort. 
If ever the national economy was 
financed from accumulated wealth 
that time is now past—the demands 
of war exhausted much of the 
nation’s invested capital and its 
attendant revenue—our invisible 
exports. The result is, of course, 
that the national internal revenue 
has to embrace the functions which 
were previously performed by that 
investment revenue; it now has to 
go much further, even if the falling 
value of the pound and increased 
state services are ignored. These 
facts combine to make the spending 
of the taxpayer’s money of the 
utmost interest and importance to 
him both as a taxpayer and as a 
citizen. Moreover they show that 
every service enjoyed by him as a 
citizen may be related to his con- 
tribution as a taxpayer. 

Whilst I hope I have shown very 
briefly that the achievement of our 
first aim underlies any further 
advance in the promotion of cost 
consciousness, it is in fact a large 
problem of social education of its 
own, and its examination is not the 
main purpose of this essay. Never- 
theless the public service itself repre- 
sents not only a large body of tax- 
payers, but also, in its widely 
scattered modern form, a vast team 
of potential leaders and teachers of a 
more intelligent appreciation of the 
elementary principles of national 
housekeeping. It can only carry 
out this role if it is itself armed 
with a keen appreciation of these 
broad principles (each individual 
with no doubt a natural bias towards 
his own particular branch or depart- 
ment of the service) and as important, 
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if not more so, realises the need for 
combating ignorance of these 
principles. 

It would be futile to attempt 
further to separate the public servant’s 
responsibilities as a citizen from his 
duties as a public servant. In 
providing himself with the equipment 
he needs in the latter capacity he 
must of necessity be fully conscious 
of the former. In pursuing our 
main problem, therefore, I shall 
talk of the public servant in his 
official guise only; this will never- 
theless often embrace his social 
duties. 

Counting the Cost 

In introducing the idea of an 
attitude of mind which counts the 
cost, I brought out the need on the 
part of the administrator for objective 
consideration of all factors (of which 
cost is only one). In framing his 
instructions he must obviously have 
a clear conception of what is in the 
mind of the policy maker and of how 
the particular aspect of policy for 
which he is responsible is related 
to, and fits into, government policy 
as a whole. This is a tall order. 
Policy will be dictated to him in the 
broadest outline. He will have to 
fill in the mass of detail which is 
essential to efficient administration 
of decentralised executive agencies. 
A slight modification of detail may 
affect hundreds of thousands of 
citizens and involve expenditure (or 
saving) of thousands of pounds. At 
the same time his primary function 
must always be the administration 
of policy as it is framed. Moreover 
he has become a specialist in all 
aspects of his particular field. If 
he is in a position to assess the cost 
of each variation in detail it is only 
relative to the other details of that 
same restricted field. Whilst he may 
be in a position to discriminate 
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between alternative details within 
his own field it is often too much 
to ask that he be similarly informed 
on other fields of policy (either 
within his own department or outside 
it). This departmentalism is ob- 
viously inevitable but dangerous. 


The Methods 
(1) Organisation and Propaganda 


In those government departments 
where the administrator is himself 
directly responsible for the financial 
aspect of his policy his responsibilities 
are increased and his ability to view 
the broader field of policy corres- 
pondingly restricted. To relieve him 
of this dual responsibility (and for 
several other reasons) many depart- 
ments are so organised that an 
integrated finance department runs 
parallel to the administrative depart- 
ments. Its officers maintain all or 
most of the necessary contacts with 
the Treasury. The advantage of 
this from the Treasury point of 
view is obvious. From the depart- 
mental point of view it relieves the 
administrator of the need for detailed 
knowledge oof the _ specialised 
mechanism of financial procedure. 
Moreover, the officers of the finance 
departments, by their specialisation 
in this aspect of administration, are 
able to co-ordinate the financial side 
of departmental policy and so present 
an agreed programme to _ the 
Treasury. The administrator is thus 
spared much of the time which 
might otherwise be spent in cham- 
pioning his own particular interests 
to higher authority within his de- 
partment; his financial adviser is 
readily available to assist in the 
framing of detailed policy and able 
to consider proposals with the less 
partial mind, specialised in this 
particular aspect of a much wider 
field of departmental policy. In 
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fact he is able to exert considerable 
influence on the trend and co- 
ordination of departmental expen- 
diture. 

This relationship between the ad- 
ministrator and his financial counter- 
part is of primary importance. The 
finance man must approach his 
task, not only with his specialised 
interest, but with the knowledge 
that his part is no less to serve the 
department of which he is a member 
than is that of his administrative 
colleague. He must recognise that 
the latter has also developed a 
specialised knowledge and _ be 
prepared to profit by it. In fact 
the two must work as a team inspired 
by mutual confidence in their ability 
to achieve the most efficacious results. 
This confidence can only be the 
result of some study by each member 
of this team of the other’s viewpoint ; 
the danger of all specialisation is in 
the excess which results in the 
exclusion of all else. Let us go on 
to see how this one-track mind is 
to be avoided. 

At a high level it should be 
comparatively simple to imbue ad- 
ministrative officers with the right 
outlook towards costs. Not only 
do their selection, training and quali- 
fications bring out the analytical 
approach to problems which appre- 
ciates all its factors and gives each 
its due weight, but the broad picture 
of policy is painted at that level or 
is within easy reach. Facts, figures 
and statistics are readily available 
and exchangeable. The information 
is there for the asking; it remains 
to stimulate the interest. Without 
attempting to discipline this interest 
from without, it should be made a 
point of departmental policy that 
all executive instructions (and these 
are increasingly necessary both on 
the administrative and finance side) 
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are to some extent reciprocal. For 
instance the administrative instruc- 
tion should contain a section devoted 
to the financial detail and the com- 
plementary finance instruction should 
contain an introductory explanation 
of the administrative considerations 
and purpose. The execution of any 
major change of policy or new 
service should be preceded by an 
explanatory memorandum, bereft of 
as much jargon as possible, setting 
out the reasons for the change, its 
place in broader policy and a state- 
ment of estimated costs. This should 
be sufficiently detailed and co- 
ordinated to give an accurate idea 
of the scope of the scheme and to 
what extent it is intended to be a 
charge on public funds. This latter 
point is important. The executive 
staff must be perfectly clear in their 
own minds what results are expected 
from a given outlay ; what degree of 
success must be achieved to justify 
expenditure of money. If only for 
psychological effect, the memoranda 
should be issued over the joint 
signatures of the senior administrative 
and finance officers concerned. More- 
over they should be distributed as 
widely as possible—and more so than 
the executive instruction—so that the 
attitude of the official who has no 
more than an incidental interest in the 
particular job is suitably leavened by 
considerations of costs. As a repre- 
sentative of his department he will be 
expected, outside his official circle, to 
justify policy with which he may have 
little or no connection and he must be 
sufficiently informed not only to 
attempt to do so but to want to do so. 
At this stage we must leave admini- 
strative levels and move into the 
decentralised and other executive 
spheres. 

Just as, in those departments I 
have described, the role of financial 
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adviser is played at Headquarters 
level, so should this function be 
delegated at other appropriate stages. 
With the social service departments 
at the forefront of our minds it is 
natural to consider those departments 
having regional centres covering a 
greater or lesser degree of local 
organisation. These departments are 
of such an extent that the need for 
specialised financial advice at regional 
level is indisputable. We can now 
see the merits of the parallel finance 
and administrative organisation. The 
representative of the former is respon- 
sible to his Headquarters superior and 
is not merely a tool of the senior 
regional representative. In fact it is 
at this level that the role of adviser 
can be most effectively played. It is 
here that the first direct contact with 
local executive organisation occurs 
and where direct control can be 
exercised over the majority of the 
spending offices. It is here that 
detailed interpretation of instructions 
must be settled and local action co- 
ordinated. The financial adviser 
must have a measure of freedom and 
independent recourse to a higher 
(finance) level. In this way he is 
able to arm himself with direct 
knowledge from his Headquarters 
whilst maintaining day-to-day con- 
tact with regional administration. 
He is also in a position to keep a fairly 
close eye on local interpretation of 
policy and to bring to the notice of his 
administrative associates any apparent 
deviation from the spirit of financial 
policy and normally to remedy this 
regionally. He must be able to 
maintain a detached view without the 
intrusion of parochial sentiment ; 
his intimate position, as one of a 
specialised team having members 
through the country, each fully 
briefed by his Headquarters, makes 
this possible. He must have an 
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independent channel for the resolu- 
tion of difficulties on which it has 
not been possible to reach agreement 
regionally. It is, nevertheless, 
important to stress here that the 
strength of such an organisation lies 
in the mutual confidence that co- 
operation for a common purpose— 
the effective and efficient execution of 
departmental policy—inspires, backed 
by the conviction that Headquarters’ 
decisions are given and instructions 
promulgated in that same spirit of 
mutual service. 

The problem increases at a lower 
level in the hierarchy. The stage is 
reached where it becomes imprac- 
ticable, for obvious reasons, to appoint 
and train financial specialists. This 
stage will vary according to the 
extent of local organisation. In some 
cases the financial emphasis will be 
sufficient to warrant specialised guid- 
ance at all levels ; in others financial 
business will be so small as to occupy 
little or no time at all. Again in 
others the financial business will be 
confined to cashier and book-keeping 
duties which of themselves require 
little or no knowledge of financial 
policy and procedure. It is however 
right to say that wherever specialised 
guidance will be of value it must be 
provided. This may be a continuing 
function in more important instances, 
in which case officers of the regional 
financial organisation are detached for 
local duties and given powers, in their 
relations with the local executive 
staff, comparable to those of their 
superior at regional level. In many 
other cases, however, circumstances 
will not justify this separate function. 
The man on the spot, in direct 
contact with the spending and other 
functions which carry out his depart- 
ment’s policy, but in danger of 
developing a parochial outlook and 
sympathies, is vitally in need of 
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constant contact with, and guidance 
from, those in touch with the wider 
scene. Normal prudence requires 
regular internal inspection and audit 
by controlling branches and these 
occasions only serve their full purpose 
if they provide the guidance of 
which I have spoken. For this 
purpose it may be practicable and 
advisable to supplement the formal 
routine visit by informal and more 
frequent calls. 


(2) Local Attitudes 


Let it not be forgotten that the 
local man has much to teach as well as 
to learn. He alone knows the 
practical difficulties, pitfalls and re- 
actions involved in the execution of 
policy and it is this information 
which should help in shaping the 
future. Moreover it is the know- 
ledge that he has his contribution to 
make to the better and more efficient 
running of the whole show that will 
help to broaden his own attitude to 
his immediate duties. He must, in 
fact, be his own cost conscience in 
most matters. This does not only 
apply to the service for which his 
office is set up. It applies equally to 
the organisation of staff, general 
‘services such as fuel and _ light, 
‘stationery and telephone, and all 


other details of internal administra-. 


tion. Moreover the attitude must 
‘be a positive one. Without developing 
the mind of the snoop, he must always 
be alive to the possibility of abuse. 
Money expended quite properly 
on a genuine service can often 
be misdirected to other purposes. 
A small instance of this is the 


potential value of the free travelling 
warrants which are now issued for 
many purposes. It is a comparatively 
‘simple matter to satisfy the conditions 
of issue of a warrant to a distant 
«destination, but another to be satis- 
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fied that it has in fact been used for its 
intended purpose. An aliveness to 
the possibility of such abuse must be 
cultivated if it is to be detected or 
prevented. 

A knowledge of the economic cost 
of a service must always be in the 
mind of the officer who disburses it. 
If, in a particular case, the result is 
not achieved without greater outlay, 
it must be within his power to stop all 
expenditure on that case—a limited 
payment which does not achieve its 
object is money wasted. Similarly in 
those cases where a smaller outlay 
than is normally considered economic 
will achieve the same result, it must 
be within the local officer’s compe- 
tence to restrict payment to that 
amount. Naturally if either of these 
contingencies. regularly arises the 
local officer must be able to approach 
a higher level giving them facts which 
will enable the economic cost to be 
reconsidered. The service may then 
be considered uneconomic or sub- 
jected to amendment in the light of 
this practical experience. 

_ The interest stimulated by the 
type of explanatory instruction I have 
visualised will, I am certain, do much 
to produce an improved attitude of 
mind. There is much expenditure, 
however, (in the form of overheads) 
which is not immediately dependent 
on fluctuations in departmental policy. 
Nevertheless it is considerable and as 
I have already suggested, susceptible 
to local economy or extravagence. It 
was to this type of cost in particular 
that Sir Frank Tribe referred when 
he said: “ The Naval Officer com- 
manding a destroyer should know 
both the capital cost of the ship under 


_ his command and the weekly running 


cost. I believe he will be a more, not 
a less, efficient officer if he bears these 
facts in mind and passes them on to 
his crew ”. Much has been said and 
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written about the possibility of 
organising public finances on a more 
commercial basis—the recent report 
of the Crick Committee on the Form 
of Public Accounts said, however, 
what will probably be the last words 
on this for some time to come and 
there seems to be every justification 
for their conclusion that no major 
change was desirable. They have, 
however, recommended, inter alia, a 
possible reversion to the pre-war 
practice by which departments pay 
for telephone and telegraph services 
themselves. This has been supported 
by a recent report of the Select 
Committee on Estimates who said: 
“‘If departments are presented with 
telephone accounts, a more realistic 
attitude towards the use of the tele- 
phone is created”. This is sound 
common sense and in this case well 
worth the trouble involved. The 
Crick Committee, however, gives 
convincing reasons why this must not 
be carried too far. On the other hand, 
there is no reason why figures of 
capital cost, rental, and so on—figures 
already in the hands of the general 
servicing departments—should not be 
made available to and requested by 
departments for use in their cost 
propaganda. It should not be difficult 
for departments to break down and 
co-ordinate these so that a rough 
figure for over-heads is obtained for 
each type of service and establishment. 
These should be made available to the 
staff of each establishment and 
regularly revised. 


(3) Commercial Methods 


Where a state service is concerned 
there is some danger in the type of 
costing so necessary in commercial 
spheres. The economic cost of a 
service may well vary according to 
national policy and conditions; in 
other words certain conditions may 
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justify greater. expense in achieving 
the same object. An instance of this 
is the rehabilitation of men long 
unemployed, although not physically 
disabled. In conditions of full em- 
ployment far greater expense is 
justified in fitting a few more men for 
the labour market at the risk of a 
large number of failures than could 
possibly be allowed when labour is 
already competing for a limited 
number of jobs. As I have em- 
phasised, it is the economic cost of 
such a service which must be con- 
veyed to the staff concerned. Some 
enterprises which are justified as 
state services would not be con- 
sidered economic in commerce or 
industry. For instance, state catering 
services are often necessarily sub- 
sidised in one form or another and it 
is natural in such cases to prepare 
some sort of cost statement and to 
assess a notional profit or loss. This 
is sometimes done by omitting such 
overheads as rent and lighting, and 
possibly assessing a notional figure 
for some receipts. A totally wrong 
impression of the burden of such an 
establishment is thus given to the 
undiscerning consumer who avers, 
perhaps, that profit is made at his 
expense, when in fact an actual loss. 
is sustained. Such statements re- 
flect a measure of the establishment’s 
efficiency to the knowledgeable, but 
the danger of making them too 
widely available without adequate 
explanation is a real one. Those 
trading and certain other services 
where purely commercial functions. 
are carried out by the state do, how- 
ever, often justify commercial treat-. 
ment. 
Conclusions 

The complexities in achieving what 
is such an intangible aim are great. 
The problem is nevertheless a real 
one. I have shown that the pre- 
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requisites of the attitude of mind, a 
cost consciousness, which we are 
striving to achieve are, firstly, an 
elementary knowledge of national 
economics (to destroy the “ some- 
thing for nothing” outlook) and, 
secondly, the inculcation throughout 
the public service of a balanced out- 
look towards the job in hand, in 
which considerations of cost have 
their rightful place in the effective 
execution of departmental policy. 
This attitude will bring about a 
critical consideration of every type of 
expenditure and ensure that money 
spent is effectively achieving its 
intended purpose; if it is not there 
must be a channel for bringing this 


_to notice for effective remedies. This 


may involve either the reduction or 
abolition of expenditure on a service 
as umeconomic, or its increase to 
ensure more effective results. 

Cost considerations are a matter 
not only for the finance-minded, but 
for all the members of the vast team 
of public servants. Petty haggling 
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and pruning do not always ensure 
more effective or efficient service ; a 
balanced appreciation will, however, 
both ensure that services are main- 
tained at the smallest possible cost 
to the taxpayer and that these ser- 
vices represent the best possible 
return for a limited outlay. That is 
the result which a cost conscious 
public service must achieve if a high 
level of social security is to be main- 
tained. 

In conclusion, I should say that I 
have consciously approached this 
problem with the central government 
service, and particularly the social 
service departments, at the forefront 
of my mind. This is not because I 
think there is no similar problem 
elsewhere, but because that is where 
my particular experience lies. I am 
convinced that the principles I have 
expounded can and must be applied 
wherever the problem arises, through- 
out central and local government, the 
socialised industries and the fighting 
services. 
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The Beveridge Committee’s 
Report 

HE B.B.C. is certainly one of the 

most important of the Public 
Corporations of this country, and, 
as a nationalised industry, it is 
almost unique, since, like the Bank 
of England, it has been set up 
neither by a special Statute of 
Parliament nor under the Companies 
Act, but by a Royal Charter. But 
it is unique in the fact that it— 
the Corporation itself—and its 
leading employees, at any rate on 
the programme side of its activities, 
are subjects of direct personal interest 
to the majority of the people of the 
United Kingdom, children included. 
It is unique, too, because of the 
product which it produces and 
purveys, a product which makes 
the B.B.C. at once a political influence 
of great and growing potency, an 
important factor in the nation’s 
cultural life and in its educational 
system, both in and out of school 
and during and after the years of 
formal education. Finally the B.B.C. 
is the most universally patronised 
and ubiquitous of the nation’s enter- 
tainment industries. In short, the 
B.B.C. is a political, social and 
cultural power of the highest sig- 
nificance and, consequently, a study 
of its proper constitutional position, 
that is, its position vis a vis Govern- 
ment and Parliament, so far from 
being a mere academic exercise, is 
an examination into the very springs 
of political action and social conduct. 
These considerations are made all 
the more serious since the B.B.C. 
holds a monopoly of broadcasting 
in this country, a statement whose 
implications need no elaboration here. 
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The Beveridge Committee’s Report 
is the result of a searching enquiry 
into the control, administration and 
general activities of this giant mono- 
poly, and the Committee’s prime 
duty was to advise the Government 
as to the future control and organi- 
sation of the Corporation. Students 
of government, therefore, naturally 
expected the matter which we are 
now considering, namely the position 
of the B.B.C. vis a vis the Govern- 
ment and Parliament, to occupy a 
very prominent part in the Beveridge 
Committee’s Report. In fact, the 
most important part of the report 
is concerned with the question of the 
B.B.C’s monopoly and the main 
outlines of its structural organisation, 
that is, the relations between London 
and the regions, and between the 
regions inter se. The Committee 
recommend ~ the retention of the 
monopoly unimpaired except for 
some minor reservations in the field 
of the as yet undeveloped very high 
frequencies, and, in the field of 
organisation, some major changes 
between London and the regions, 
and in the position of the three 
* national ” regions, namely, Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland as 
compared with that of the three 
English regions. We shall have to 
discuss these changes in due course. 
Here it is enough to say that the 
recommendations concerning the 
monopoly and the changes in regional 
relationships represent important 
political as well as broadcasting 
facts, and themselves constitute a 
strong argument for a more thorough- 
going study of the B.B.C’s con- 
stitutional position than anything we 
find in the report. The recommen- 
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dations which specifically concern 
the relations between the B.B.C. 
and Government and Parliament 
are few in number and limited in 
scope. .As regards the B.B.C. and 
Parliament, two recommendations (5 
and 21) deal with the annual reports 
and accounts furnished by the Cor- 
poration for the information of 
Parliament. There is no suggestion 
of any “ two-way” traffic between 
Parliament and the B.B.C., e.g., by 
the creation of any parliamentary 
body or bodies to keep in close and 
continuous touch with the operations 
of the B.B.C. on behalf of Parliament 
and the public whom its members 
represent. 

Only five of the report’s hundred 
recommendations deal with the kind 
and degree of control to be exercised 
over the Corporation by Ministers of 
the Crown, and the total effect of 
these is slight. Thus, recommenda- 
tion 4 says that while the existing 
powers of giving directions, and of 
veto (subject only to a few minor 
changes detailed in two other recom- 
mendations) should be retained by the 
Government, the current inde- 
pendence of the Corporation in 
regard to programmes and general 
administration should be continued. 
Recommendation 6 proposes a five- 
yearly review of the B.B.C’s activities 
by “a small independent committee 
appointed by the Government”. 
Number 7 recommends a provision in 
the Charter to bring the work of the 
Corporation “under constant and 
effective review from without the 
Corporation ” (by a Public Repre- 
sentation Service inside the Corpora- 
tion but studying public opinion by 
various means), and number 28 
recommends that “‘ There should be 
no Minister for broadcasting as such. 
Responsibility for allocation of wave- 
lengths and collection of revenue 


would rest with the Postmaster 
General; on other matters where 
Government action is needed the 
appropriate Minister should be de- 
signated by the Government ”. Prima 
facie this recommendation seems to 
visualise merely ad hoc action by the 
Government in respect of broad- 
casting, when some specific problem 
or emergency arises sufficiently serious 
for governmental decision. This is 
surely a matter for further thought 
which is seen to be absolutely neces- 
sary when we read recommendation 8 
which must be quoted verbatim. 
“The Governors collectively 
should have in regard to the work 

of the corporation the position of a 

Minister in charge of a Govern- 

ment Department and as such 

should collectively have unrestricted 
power and authority of decision 

(italics mine) and should be res- 

ponsible for keeping the work of 

the staff in touch with public 
opinion.” 

For obvious reasons it is constitu- 
tionally and practically impossible to 
implement this recommendation. 
However this may be, we see now why 
it is necessary to examine the future 
constitutional position of the B.B.C. 
comprehensively and ab initio. The 
B.B.C. is a public corporation and the 
question of the constitutional position 
of our British public corporations, 
linked. as it is with the subject of 
delegated legislation, presents a pro- 
blem of crucial importance, not only 
for the future of public administration 
but for the future of democratic 
government itself. Moreover we. 
have seen that the B.B.C. is unique 
among public corporations. 


The Public Corporation in 
Great Britain 


In view of the vast and still expand- 
ing field of public administration 
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created by the nationalisation of basic 
industries in this country, it is worth 
while examining the general question 
of the constitutional position of the 
public corporations, and particularly 
the crucial aspect of their Ministers’ 
accountability to Parliament. The 
B.B.C’s Charter is a pre-1945 instru- 
ment, but its next Charter will be 
framed under the influence of the 
ideas connected with the new, the 
post-1945, type of public corporation. 
With the creation of the first of these 
latter, the National Coal Board, a 
new policy was inaugurated for the 
supervision and control of public 
corporations in this country. Broadly 
speaking, the pre-1945 public corpora- 
tions were not subject to general 
control by any Minister of the Crown. 
The latter’s powers in respect to their 
operations were specific and did not, 
as a rule, touch the corporations’ 
most important activities. Since 
1945, on the contrary, the Ministers 
concerned have been given general 
powers of control over the corpora- 
tions. Certain sections of the Act 
which transferred the ownership of 
the Coal Mining Industry to the 
nation make this perfectly clear, and, 
incidentally, show by the studied 
generality of their phrasing that the 
Minister’s control is meant to be 
inclusive. 

“The Minister may”, so runs the 
wording, “after consultation with 
the (National Coal) Board, give to 
the Board directions of a general 
character as to the exercise and 
performance by the Board of their 
functions in relation to matters 
appearing to the Minister to affect 
the national interest, and the Board 
shall give effect to any such direc- 
tions.” This formula was adopted 
in subsequent Acts establishing 
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nationalised industries, and it would 
be difficult to find a form of words 
more widely inclusive. When we 
remember that the appropriate 
Minister in nearly every case appoints 
and dismisses members of the Boards, 
lays down detailed instructions as 
to the kind of information they are 
to include in their annual reports to 
Parliament, has effective control over 
their major financial operations and 
over their organisational and develop- 
mental schemes, and can demand any 
information from them which may 
seem necessary to him to dis- 
charge his responsibility, we see 
what a significant difference there is 
between the kind and amount of 
ministerial control exercised over 
the post-1945 public corporations 
and that exercised over such pre-1945 
corporations as the Central Electricity 
Board and the London Passenger 
Transport Board. 

Notwithstanding these increased 
powers of the Minister, there is the 
danger that the new public corpora- 
tions may escape anything but the 
most general and formal supervision 
by Parliament. Responsible 
Ministers have, accordingly, made 
pronouncements on this subject in 
recent years. For example, Mr. 
Gaitskell, then Minister of Fuel and 
Power, speaking in the House of 
Commons on November 10th, 1949,* 
about the Acts by which the nation- 
alised industries and their Boards 
had been set up, said, “ The con- 
ception embodied in these Acts is 
that the industry concerned should 
be managed by public boards in the 
public interest, in accordance with 
certain principles and directives laid 
down by Parliament. It is for the 
nationalised Boards to comply with 
these statutory duties and obligations. 





*469 H. C. Deb. Cols, 1420-21. 10th November, 1949, 
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The Acts also define the powers of 
the Minister in relation to these 
boards. Some are specific and some 
are general”. After detailing these 
specific and general powers, Mr. 
Gaitskell continued: “If the Board 
in the exercise of their statutory 
functions were to proceed on lines 
which the Minister thought contrary 
to the national interest, he could 
give them a direction of a general 
character. Thus the Minister must 
accept responsibility for the general 
lines on which the Board are carrying 
out their functions. He must accept 
responsibility for what I should 
describe as the general success or 
failure of the enterprise. But he is 
not responsible for the day to day 
management and administration of 
the industry by the Board. . .”. 

Since then, the relationship of 
the Public Corporations to Par- 
liament has been expounded on 
several occasions by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, while he was Leader of 
the House, with the unique authority 
vested in the holder of that office.* 
He has carried the discussion of the 
various Ministers’ accountability to 
Parliament as far as it can properly 
be carried at present. Broadly, he 
comes to the same general conclusion 
as Mr. Gaitskell, only his exposition 
of the various points at issue— 
political, technical, administrative and 
social—is more detailed and authori- 
tative. He has made suggestions 
for outside checks in this matter of 
the accountability of the Corporations 
through their Ministers to Parliament 
which are of value for our present 
purpose and will be referred to in 
due course. 

To sum up this part of our argu- 
ment, we notice the clear distinction 
drawn between those operations of 
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the Corporations which come under 
the heading of general policy, for 
which their Boards are accountable to 
Parliament through the Minister, 
and the day-to-day activities in which 
the Boards are theoretically auto- 
nomous. But, as far as the B.B.C. is 
concerned, the day-to-day activities 
and nothing else are the concern of 
the public and furnish most of the 
questions asked in Parliament about 
the Corporation, and, in consequence, 
taake up the greater part of Parlia- 
ment’s concern with the B.B.C. 
Moreover, it is precisely in these day- 
to-day activities, that is, in the 
transmission of programmes, that the 
impact of the B.B.C. on the political, 
social and cultural life of the nation 
consists. It can reasonably be argued, 
therefore, thai for Parliament and the 
public, the B.B.C’s general policy and 
its day-to-day activities tend to become 
identified with each other to a far 
greater extent than in the case of any 
other public corporation. Further, 
the wide general control exercised by 
the responsible Minister over the 
general policy of the other public 
corporations is not possible in the 
case of the B.B.C. because here we 
come up against the whole formidable 
problem of the “ essential freedoms ” 
—freedom of thought, speech, religion 
and so on; in fact, no Minister has 
hitherto issued any general directions 
to the B.B.C. The B.B.C’s constitu- 
tional position, like the Corporation 
itself, must be sui generis. Of course, 
the Postmaster-General and (now) 
the Lord Privy Seal must answer 
questions relevant to their respective 
spheres of influence in the B.B.C., 
but it will be argued that, in view of 
the above considerations, some means 
must be devised of bringing the 
control of Parliament itself to bear 





*See Public Administration, Spring, 1950, and Autumn, 1950. 








directly on the B.B.C’s day-to-day 
operations, a control denied to it in 
regard to the other public corpora- 
tions. 
The B.B.C. as a 
Public Corporation 

It is paradoxical but true to say that 
hitherto the problem of the B.B.C’s 
constitutional position has been solved 
largely by leaving it alone. The 
Postmaster-General’s veto on any 
specific programme has never been 
exercised, the general veto on the 
broadcasting of controversial matters 
was rescinded in 1928, and the veto 
on the broadcasting by the Corpora- 
tion of its own opinions is the only 
restrictive condition now in force 
which might invite the intervention 
of a Minister. Apart from this, the 
arrangement made in 1946 under 
which the Postmaster-General re- 
mains responsible to Parliament for 
the broadcasting vote while major 
questions of broadcasting policy are 
the responsibility of the Lord Presi- 
dent (now of the Lord Privy Seal), 
represents the only irruption by 
Government into the matter of the 
B.B.C’s constitutional position. Of 
course, in actual practice the business 
has been by no means so simple as 
this, and if space permitted we could 
show that the Government—any 
Government—does in fact exert a 
strong, if largely unconscious, in- 
fluence over the scope and character 
of British broadcasting. But, for 
that matter, so do Members of 
Parliament, the Press, and public and 
private bodies and individuals. The 
B.B.C’s position as a chartered mono- 
polist and beneficiary of the Govern- 
ment and the astonishing growth in 
the range and kind of its operations 
since the granting of its existing 
Charter in 1936, coupled with the 
uniqueness of its product have all 
combined to make the Corporation 
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peculiarly susceptible to public, and 
particularly governmental and par- 
liamentary, criticism. 

This state of affairs is not good, 
either for Parliament or the B.B.C., 
although spokesmen of both sides 
have repeatedly asserted the “ inde- 
pendence” of the Corporation on 
which the Beveridge Report, also, 
lays much stress. There is much 
confusion here. Of course the B.B.C. 
cannot be “ independent ”—whatever 
that may mean—of Government and 
Parliament. It is a Corporation 
vested by Parliament with extensive 
and valuable privileges, and, there- 
fore, Parliament must not only know 
whether those privileges are being 
used in the public interest, but must 
be able to intervene if, in its opinion, 
they are ‘being misused. But 
experience has shown that hitherto 
Parliament has not been able either 
to know or to do what it should. 
What then is to be done ? 

Remember the dilemma in which 
we find ourselves. For fundamental 
reasons of public and individual 
liberty, a Minister should not control 
the general policy of the B.B.C. as 
he controls, for example, the general 
policy of the Coal Board. On the 
other hand, the B.B.C. cannot be 
as autonomous as the Coal Board 
or Transport Commission in its day- 
to-day activities, since it is in these 
that its unique and immeasurable 
power is exercised. In short, the 
chain of responsibility in this case 
should join together Parliament and 
the B.B.C., not the Government, 
represented by a Cabinet Minister, 
and the Corporation. 


Parliament’s Role in 
British Broadcasting 


But first, it must be clearly realised 
that the B.B.C. has become a vast 
inchoate aggregate, something com- 
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pletely different from the B.B.C. of 
the Ullswater Committee enquiry. 
In 1935, apart from its transmissions 
to the overseas Empire, the B.B.C’s 
activities were confined to broad- 
casting to the people of the United 
Kingdom. Television, propaganda 
broadcasting, and the vast system 
of overseas broadcasting to foreign 
countries, which has a propaganda 
basis and, on its present scale, is 
largely an unconsidered resultant of 
war-time broadcasting, still lay in 
the future. Moreover, Home Broad- 
casting in 1935 was conducted on a 
pattern which was relatively simple 
compared with the present pattern. 
Coincident with this prodigious ex- 
pansion in the scale and complexity 
of the B.B.C’s operations has gone a 
correspondingly immense expansion 
in the scale and complexity of its 
administrative structure. How is it 
possible for Parliament even to know 
what area is covered by this admini- 
strative jungle, far less to know its 
way about in the jungle? The plan 
and functions of any other public 
corporation are simplicity itself com- 
pared with the B.B.C’s. Parliament 
must be put in a position to know 
the facts, and consequently, to inter- 
vene promptly and effectively in any 
activities of the Corporation in which 
public opinion or feeling is deeply 
stirred. An example of what is 
meant here was provided in 1946, 
when the Corporation attempted to 
merge the West Region—from which 
comes some of the best and most 
vital broadcasting in the country— 
with the larger Midland Region on 
terms which, in effect, would have 
destroyed the West Region. Only 
a sustained and indignant opposition 
to this plan, in which representatives 
of all sections of political opinion 
in the West Country, and, indeed, 
elsewhere, joined forces, was able 


to reverse the order for a merger. 
In this matter, Parliament acted 
promptly and decisively in the 
interests of the people of the West 
Region and of British broadcasting 
generally, because it was fully 
informed of the technical and other 
factors involved. There have been 
many other occasions on which 
similar action by Parliament would 
have been of the highest benefit, but 
on which the Members did not have 
the information necessary for effective 
action. 

Here we come to the enunciation 
of a principle which might with 
advantage be taken as a guiding rule 
for all -public corporations—the 
“ principle of viable units of control ”’. 
A public corporation can be such a 
unit if (a) its operations are suitably 
restricted geographically, or (b) are 
reasonably homogeneous in kind 
throughout their whole extent. The 
dispute concerning the merits or 
demerits of the present organisation 
of the National Coal Board centres 
precisely on the question of whether 
the N.C.B. is a viable unit of Par- 
liamentary control (as well as of 
efficient administration) in respect 
of either of these conditions. How- 
ever that may be, it is quite certain 
that the B.B.C. is not. In its present 
size and with its present range of 
incompatible functions it never can 
be a viable unit of control. The way 
out of this dilemma declares itself. 
It is to divide the B.B.C. into viable 
units, an operation which is, for- 
tunately, not only highly desirable 
but simple. The propaganda broad- 
casting now being done by the B.B.C. 
should be carried on by some 
suitable governmental agency, since 
only the Government itself can do 
it with the necessary authority and 
effectiveness which are lacking at 
present. All other Overseas broad- 
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casting should become merely a 
matter of bilateral or multilateral 
exchanges of transcription pro- 
grammes, a development which would 
ensure great economies of men and 
money, and, what is no less important, 
of precious wavelengths. Also, it 
would give our programmes the 
audiences in foreign countries which 
they do not at present obtain, 
although this is the whole reason 
for such broadcasting. We should 
then be left with Home broadcasting 
and television which should be the 
entire province of the B.B.C., and 
here the Beveridge Committee have 
indicated the perfect solution. This 
is the system of regional “ Com- 
missions ” which should be trans- 
formed into regional Boards of 
Governors with their Chairmen as 
Governors of the whole B.B.C. and 
extended to all the existing regions 
and to television. The Committee 
recommended Commissions only for 
Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland, but a study of the political 
and administrative implications of 
this limited proposal shows beyond 
any doubt that in its present form, 
it would, if accepted, set up such 
internal strains and stresses as would 
disrupt the Corporation. The per- 
fection of the scheme as indicated 
above would remove this danger. 
Further, the extensive degree of 
regionalisation of television recom- 
mended by the Committee makes it 
inevitable. that television also should 
have a Commission. Then, indeed, 
we should have a number of com- 
pletely viable units of the B.B.C. 
with whose workings, and with the 
public reactions thereto, M.P.s could 
be easily familiar. Parliamentary 
supervision would at last become a 
reality and the suspicions and heart- 
burnings in regard to the B.B.C. 
which now exist on all sides of 
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Parliament would be immensely 
lessened. 

On the assumption that the ‘‘ Com- 
mission ” scheme will be thus com- 
pleted—and we repeat that this is 
now the only workable scheme since 
the Government will find it difficult 
to reject the three national regional 
Commissions—we can set up direct 
liaison between the B.B.C. and 
Parliament. 

There will, of course, still have 
to be some Minister whose duty it 
will be to act for the Government 
in relation to both Parliament and 
the B.B.C. Apart from those matters 
which, under the Telecommunica- 
tions Act, fall within the competence 
of the Postmaster-General, the most 
appropriate Minister, failing a 
Ministry of Information or a Ministry 
of the Arts, will be the Lord President 
or the Lord Privy Seal. Granting 
this, a most useful purpose could 
be served by Parliament itself 
appointing a Broadcasting Com- 
mittee, to include representatives of 
all parties, charged with the duty 
of keeping in touch with the broad 
policies and day-to-day activities of 
the Commissions and the federal 
B.B.C. Board with a view to seeing 
that none of them transgresses the 
conditions of the Charter, and also 
of acting as Parliament’s effective 
agent in ensuring that the public’s 
interests in broadcasting are properly 
observed. In the event of any serious 
criticism in Parliament of any broad- 
casting activities, the Committee 
could enquire into the matter and 
advise the Minister. Such a Com- 
mittee would be the recognised 
instrument of Parliament in dis- 
charging its duties to the public 
and to itself in the matter of 
broadcasting. The Broadcasting 
authorities would, no doubt, on their 
own initiative, keep the Committee 
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informed of such developments as 
might be thought ‘to be of interest 
to them. There is no need to 
elaborate this suggestion for it will, 
of course, be a matter for Parliament 
itself to decide. Mr. Morrison has 
pointed out that in the interests of 
managerial efficiency and _ public 
accountability of the nationalised 
industries, Parliament might set up 
committees which would keep a 
continuous watch on their doings. 
Certainly, as he shows, this might 
establish detailed Parliamentary 
control by another route, but we 
shall see that this undesirable outcome 
can be avoided by setting up an 
“opposite number” to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee inside the B.B.C. 


A Possible Federal Structure 


The reference above to the federal 
structure of the B.B.C. calls for 
explanation. In their report the 
Beveridge Committee enunciate a 
most valuable and potentially very 
fruitful principle, namely, the replace- 
ment of the centralising unity of 
London by federal harmony. To this 
end they make various suggestions 
for the devolution of authority on the 
six existing regions, that is, the three 
“national” regions of Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland, and the 
three English regions—the North of 
England, and the Midland and West 
regions. The proposals for the 
English regions are, unfortunately, 
couched in general and somewhat 
vague terms. They recommend 
greater “‘ programme authority ” for 
regional controllers and the imparting 
of certain kinds of information to the 
regional Advisory Councils which at 
present are denied to them. But for 
the three national regions the Com- 
mittee recommend the creation 
of broadcasting ‘‘ Commissions ”’. 
These Commissions, each to consist 


of a Chairman (who would also be a 
Governor of the B.B.C.) and four 
other members, are to be set up by the 
Government. The delegation of 
powers to them “including use of 
suitable wavelengths, appointment of 
staff, provision of accommodation and 
finance should be such as to enable 
each Commission to initiate and 
frame a Home Service programme 
for its region”. 

Now it is obvious that these Com- 
missions will, in fact, become regional 
Boards of Governors, and a com- 
parison of their proposed powers with 
those at present exercised by the 
regions shows that this “ Commis- 
sion” recommendation represents 
not only an expansion of the present 
autonomy of the three national 
regions but a change in its very 
nature, a judgment which applies 
also to a comparison between the 
future status of these three regions 
and that of the English regions, even 
if the Beveridge Committee’s recom- 
mendations for the latter can be given 
some kind of substance and imple- 
mented. The national regions will 
have a different kind of status from 
their peers of England. This creates 
a new situation in the whole problem 
of the organisation of British broad- 
casting and gives rise to a series of 
most formidable administrative, finan- 
cial and, even, political problems 
which are rendered immensely more 
formidable when we consider the 
further recommendations of the 
Beveridge Committee to extend to the 
regions the same degree of autonomy 
in regard to television as they now 
enjoy, and are to enjoy in larger 
measure in the future in the matter 
of sound broadcasting. In fact, for 
reasons too lengthy to detail here 
but easily apparent to the student of 
administration and politics, these 
problems are simply incapable of 
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solution if the Beveridge Report is 
accepted by the government as it 
stands. The internal and external 
strains and stresses which would be 
set up would disrupt the B.B.C. 

Happily the way of escape is open. 
It is—simply to fulfil the Beveridge 
Committee’s masterly principle of 
“‘ federal harmony ” by extending the 
commission scheme to the English 
regions and to television, the latter 
demanding inclusion in the scheme 
because of the inevitably increased 
“ mixing-up” of television and 
regional broadcasting in the future. 
The Beveridge Committee’s contem- 
plated Board of Governors for the 
B.B.C. of nine members would then 
be a truly federal and national board, 
with six of its nine members repre- 
senting the regions—that is, the 
nation as a whole—another repre- 
senting the regions’ interest in tele- 
vision as well as television’s own 
unchallengeable claim to autonomy, 
and two others chosen for appropriate 
qualifications. By this simple solu- 
tion the regions would come into the 
making and execution of policy at all 
stages and throughout its whole 
field, an undeniably desirable and 
democratic consummation. More- 
over, the important federal principle 
of equal representation of the con- 
stituent units in one of the controlling 
bodies of the federation—in this case 
the federal “‘ government ” itself— 
would be fully observed, and the 
North of Ireland, with not much 
more than the population of Glasgow 
or Liverpool, would have equal 
representation with the giant North 
of England with more than a quarter 
of the population of the whole United 
Kingdom within its’ borders. This 
body of equals would allocate financial 
and other resources for all kinds of 
developmental projects in television 
and sound broadcasting, including the 
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very high frequencies, a most import- 
ant matter for the future, and would 
control the broad policies and opera- 
tions of the whole Corporation. No 
other scheme of organisation can 
possibly compete with this for equity, 
efficiency and universal acceptance. 
It would harmonise, invigorate and 
integrate British broadcasting as no 
other arrangement conceivably could. 
When we remember that the Com- 
missions will be set up and have their 
powers defined by His Majesty’s 
Government, working in the full 
light of parliamentary and public 
scrutiny, the case for the federal 
system we are advocating is complete. 

The analogy between the federal 
structure for the B.B.C. as now 
proposed and the organisation of the 
Gas Council will be apparent to all 
readers. Moreover, there was an 
impressive unanimity of opinion in 
favour of effective regional decen- 
tralisation in the B.B.C. from 
organised bodies such as the Labour 
Party, the Trades Union Congress, 
the Liberal Party Research Group, 
the Fabian Society and others, and 
from individuals of such standing as 
Mr. Geoffrey Crowther and Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt. Thus, Govern- 
ment and Parliament will be in line 
with the best informed opinion in 
realising the Beveridge Committee’s 
grand conception of federal harmony 
if it completes, as it surely must, 
their regional commission scheme by 
extending it to the English regions 
and to television. From that, as we 
have seen, follows the establishment 
of the principle of “ viable” units of 
control and the direct chain of 


connection between Parliament and _ 


the B.B.C. 

Both the federal scheme of organisa- 
tion for the B.B.C. and the establishing 
of direct relations with Parliament 
imply far-reaching changes in the 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION OF THE B.B.C. 


internal control of the B.B.C. For 
the first time, its Board of Governors 
will have a truly nationally repre- 
sentative character. Moreover, the 
seven Commission Chairmen will each 
have his own autonomous field of 
authority and the federal board will, 
therefore, constitute a body of equals 
with the federal Chairman as merely 
primus inter pares instead of his 
being, as at present, a sort of “ cor- 
poration sole”, dealing continuously 
with the Director-General and, with 
him, taking decisions which the 
other members of the board merely 
ratify. It is clear that the Director- 
General becomes superfluous in this 
arrangement and his office should be 
merged with that of the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors as_ the 
T.U.C. suggests in its evidence 
before the Beveridge Committee. 
To-day, the powers of the Director- 
General are anachronistic. The in- 
choate assembly of functions and 
activities which makes up the present 
B.B.C. and prevents Members of 
Parliament from being able to exercise 
their constitutional duty of ultimate 
supervision, prevents the governors 
of the Corporation and even their 
Chairman also from performing their 
duties adequately. Only the man 
who is continuously immersed in the 
business of controlling the unwieldy 
monster can possibly know what is 
going on in all its parts, and even he 
does not know completely. The 
result to-day is that the Director- 
General in effect makes all the major 
decisions of policy inside the Corpora- 
tion. In recent years a number of 
“* re-organisations ” have taken place 
which have vitally affected the 
interests of the listening public and 
the future careers of scores of the 
B.B.C’s officials. These have been 
sanctioned by the Governors cer- 
tainly, but anyone familiar with the 


conditions in a giant and highly 
centralised industry such as the 
B.B.C. now is, will realise that in such 
cases the Governors are unable to 
judge these schemes properly owing to 
their lack of detailed knowledge. 
Their assent is, therefore, usually 
hardly more than a formality. More- 
over, these “ re-organisations ” have 
been accomplished without any con- 
sultation with any staff association or 
body of senior officials. In the case of 
the proposed merger of the West of 
England and Midland Regions neither 
of the two regional Controllers con- 
cerned had the slightest knowledge of 
what was being prepared forthem. It 
was presented as a fait accompli 
and no argument of any sort was 
allowed. 

The federal Board of Governors 
and the abolition of the separate office 
of Director-General together with the 
direct connection, suggested above, 
between Parliament and the federal 
Board and the regional Commissions 
will alter all this, and the recognition 
of Trade Unions by the B.B.C. will 
be another contributory force to the 
democratising of the B.B.C’s own 
administration, a reform which is 
long overdue. All these things power- 
fully reinforce the argument that the 
chain of responsibility between the 
B.B.C. and supreme national authority 
should join the Corporation to Parlia- 
ment directly and not to the Govern- 
ment in the person of a Minister of 
the Crown like the other public 
corporations. In any case, there is no 
executive Department of Govern- 
ment to whose Minister the B.B.C. 
could be properly subordinated. 

But the Parliamentary broadcasting 
Committee calls for an opposite 
number inside the B.B.C. itself. 
Already, the Beveridge Committee’s 
recommendations for the three 
regional Commissions and for further 
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autonomy of the English regions 
and television have made it certain 
that the powers of the Director- 
General will be severely curtailed, 
whilst if the Government, as is 
earnestly to be hoped, complete the 
Committee’s project of federal har- 
mony, then the merger of the offices 
of federal Chairman and Director- 
General becomes a practical necessity. 
At this stage, the Chairman and the 
other Governors will need an advisory 
and consultative body within the 
B.B.C. itself, in fact, the opposite 
number we have just postulated to 
the Parliamentary Committee. The 
present Board of Management is 
not such a body, and would, in fact, 
disappear in the conditions now 
contemplated. In spite of the praise 
bestowed on it in the Beveridge 
Committee’s report, it has proved 
in practice to be a device for still 
further centralisation and concen- 
tration of authority of a purely 
bureaucratic kind. It has proved to 
be an obstructive layer between the 
men who do the work of the Cor- 
poration and its supreme executive 
authority, and has greatly exacer- 
bated, indeed, has largely produced 
that state of frustration, described 
in the Beveridge Report, on the part 
of producers and others who now 
find themselves remote from high 
authority. The body we are seeking 
is very different, and for its prototype 
we look to the Universities. 

In every University in this country 
the Senate, that is, the body which 
represents the teaching faculties of 
the University, has overriding 
authority in all matters connected 
with the academic and general in- 
tellectual integrity of the University. 
No new subjects of study can be 
undertaken, no important teaching 
appointment made and no action 
affecting the teaching syllabus, the 
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granting of degrees and so on 
implemented without the consent of 
the Senate, and a fortiori against its 
wishes. Broadcasting in some, at 
any rate, of its activities is akin to 
University work and it is now 
suggested that the appropriate high- 
ranking officials in the B.B.C. be 
collectively charged with such duties 
and responsibilities of a University 
Senate as are applicable to their 
work. For example, such major 
projects as the inauguration of the 
Third and Light Programmes, the 
creation of the Board of Management 
and the like important matters would 
be fully discussed by this B.B.C. 
“Senate”? and the Governors be 
guided by their advice. Some of the 
senior officials of the B.B.C. are 
men of high academic standing. 
Indeed, among them, there are, or 
have been, men who have held 
University Chairs, or Fellowships in 
Oxford or Cambridge. Colleges. 
Others are men of very high technical 
qualifications, whilst others have held 
high office in the Civil and Military 
services of the State. A body 
composed of these men would be 
pre-eminently suited to discharge 
the important functions we have in 
mind. 

Here is an admirable dual-purpose 
body. It could supervise the pro- 
gramme output in respect of quality, 
technical competence, subject matter, 
distribution of time between music, 
talks, variety, drama and the other 
ingredients of broadcasting services 
and so on. It could see to the proper 
co-ordination of the various central 
and regional programmes, and act 
as adviser to the Governors in this 
and other matters of fundamental 
policy as shown above. Best of all, 
it would destroy the anachronistic 
and now inefficient concentration of 
executive authority at the centre, 
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which is one of the major weaknesses 
of the existing B.B.C. system. The 
whole spirit and practice of the 
Corporation would be vitalised by 
such a development, and, equally 
important, the “ Senate ” could deal 
on terms of mutual respect and 
confidence with the Parliamentary 
Committee, on the analogy of the 
relations between University Senates 
and ‘the Universities Grants Com- 
mittee. This is not all. In all but 
one or two British Universities there 
is a body, known either as the Council 
or the Court, which controls the 
University’s business affairs and 
general 
course, from the matters within the 
competence of the Senate. These 
bodies always provide for some 
representation of the Senate. In 
the reorganised B.B.C. the “ opposite 
number ” of the University Council 
or Court will be the Board of 
Governors, and, mutatis mutandis, 
the relations between the Board and 
the “ Senate” could be the same 
as those between the corresponding 
bodies in the Universities, even to 
the inclusion of a member of the 
* Senate” on the Board. All this 
would ultimately revolutionise the 
relations between Parliament and 
the B.B.C., would lighten the direct 
responsibility of the Government in 
respect of broadcasting, and would 
make the B.B.C. a far more demo- 
cratic and efficient instrument which, 
in turn, would be able to give the 
public better radio both in television 
and sound broadcasting. 

This brings us to Mr. Morrison’s 
suggestions, mentioned above, for 
outside checks and arrangements to 
improve the public accountability 
of the public corporations. He 
mentions, inter alia, Consumers’ 
Councils and similar machinery, 


administration—apart, of - 


Market and Consumer Research and 
Public Relations Departments. 
These arrangements fall broadly 
within the scope of the Public 
Representation Service proposed by 
the Beveridge Committee and need 
no further discussion here. But one 
matter left over is of outstanding 
importance and that is the form and 
contents of the B.B.C’s annual reports 
and statement of accounts to Par- 
liament, which, hitherto, have been 
drawn up on the principle of Jucus 
a non lucendo. These should be as 
detailed and explicit as those of any 
other public corporation, and the 
Parliamentary Broadcasting Com- 
mittee could not only ensure this, 
but could examine these documents 
on behalf of Parliament with the 
aid, if necessary, of its opposite 
number in the B.B.C., and expound 
their main points to the House. 
One illustration will show the 
importance of this theme. 


The widespread complaints of poor 
reception of programmes contained 
in the evidence given to the Beveridge 
Committee and in Press comment 
on the Report reveal an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. There are parts of 
the country—in places in the West 
of England for example—where it is 
difficult or even impossible, on 
occasions, to get any programme at 
all. This could be remedied by 
setting up very high frequency 
stations, but the money needed for 
these is now being devoted to the 
development of television, a service 
for which sound broadcasting licences 
pay most of the cost and one which 
will never be available to many of 
the licence holders. Detailed state- 
ments of accounts and annual reports, 
and competent Parliamentary exam- 
ination of them, would bring this 
and similar important matters to the 
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attention of Parliament and _ the 
public.* 
Summary of Changes 


We can now sum up the changes 
in the existing Charter of the B.B.C. 
which the above suggestions would 
require. In the first place there 
might be a preamble affirming the 
analogy between the constitutional 
position of the B.B.C. and that of 
the Universities. The advantage of 
this would be that reference would 
be made to a precedent which is well 
understood, is honoured and accepted 
universally, and would completely 
dispose of the ambiguity and im- 
practicability of the existing loose 
conception of the “ independence ” 
of the B.B.C. This would be a 
service of prime importance to the 
B.B.C. as well as to Parliament and 
the Government. The preamble 
might also lay down the principle of 
viable units of control. 


The Articles of the Charter would 
give effect to the above. The viable 
units would be created (a) by the 
removal of propaganda broadcasting 
to an appropriate governmental 
agency ; (b) by replacing the present 
direct transmissions of overseas pro- 
grammes by a transcription service 
of British Home Service programmes, 
which, under the federal system 
now proposed, would truly represent 
the life and culture of the whole 
nation and would be heard under 
better conditions of reception and by 
much larger audiences abroad than 
are available under present con- 
ditions ; (c) by the elevation of the 
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existing regions and television to the 
status, of autonomous constituent 
units of a genuine federation as 
described above. 

Next would come the Articles 
laying down and implementing the 
principle of the direct supervision 
by Parliament of the B.B.C’s public 
activities. These Articles could state 
the reasons for this special relation- 
ship between Parliament and an 
individual public corporation, and 
would bring the Parliamentary Broad- 
casting Committee and the B.B.C. 
** Senate” into being. Finally, the 
spheres of authority of the Post- 
master General and the Lord Presi- 
dent or the Lord Privy Seal would 
be defined, both as regards Par- 
liament and as regards the B.B.C. 
Here the Ministry of Education’s 
and the Universities Grants Com- 
mittee’s relations with the 
Universities would provide a familiar 
and acceptable precedent. The 
necessary apparatus of advisory 
councils and committees and such- 
like matters could be dealt with in 
other Articles. 

It is hoped that the ideas advanced 
in this examination of the problem 
of the B.B.C’s constitutional position 
as posed by the contents of the 
Beveridge Report will provide some 
useful material for the examination 
of the same problem by the Govern- 
ment and Parliament. Certainly the 
examination must start from the 
premises laid down by the Beveridge 
Report and our endeavour has been 
to show some of their logical and 
practical implications. 





*Since this paragraph was written the B.B.C. has announced its intention to set up 
some of these very high frequency stations, in response, obviously, to the wide-spread 
complaints of unsatisfactory listening conditions, made in Parliament, in the Press and 


to the Beveridge Committee. 
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Report of the Broadcasting Committee, 
1949 


Some of its Administrative Aspects 


By RAYMOND NOTTAGE 


Mr. Nottage, the Director of the Institute of Public Administration, 
examines some of the more important administrative implications of 
the proposals made by the Beveridge Committee on Broadcasting. 


1. The B.B.C. is in many ways 
the prototype of the large public 
corporations that have been set up 
since the war to run the nationalised 
industries. 

2. It poses in an acute form the 
problem of the public accountability 
of a monopoly. With the B.B.C. 
this has two aspects :— 

(a) the content of programmes, 
freedom of speech, etc. 

(6) managerial efficiency, value 
for money, etc. 

3. ‘Fhis enquiry into the B.B.C. is 
the first full-scale independent en- 
quiry since the war into the working 
of a public corporation. Enquiries 
into other public corporations will 
follow, and the Beveridge Com- 
mittee’s recommendations are there- 
fore of general interest. 

4. The Beveridge Committee see 
a danger of the B.B.C. becoming 
an “uncontrolled bureaucracy,” and 
make the following main proposals to 
counter this risk : 

(a) Governors must have col- 
lectively the functions of a Mini- 
ster. 

(6) Organisation of a Public 
Representation Service. 

(c) Appointment of more Advis- 
ory Committees. 

(d) Provision of more informa- 
tion in Annual Report and 
Accounts. 

(e) Quinquennial Reviews by 
Government appointed Committees. 


Uncontrolled Bureaucracy ? 


5. Is the assumption that the B.B.C. 
is in danger of becoming an uncontrolled 


bureaucracy justified ? The Com- 
mittee seem to think that this danger 
must follow from the fact that the 
B.B.C. is not subject to full parlia- 
mentary control in the way that a 
Government Department is. This is 
surely a superficial and not alto- 
gether accurate interpretation of the 
situation. In formulating its con- 
clusions the Committee seem to pay 
little regard to the present forms of 
control, or the more subtle influences 
that bear upon a public authority. 

6. What are the formal controls 
over the B.B.C. ? 

(a) The Government has im- 
portant reserve powers of ultimate 
control, including the power to 
appoint and dismiss the Governors. 

(6) Parliament grants the B.B.C. 
its Revenue each year. 

(ce) Parliament approved the 
current Licence and Agreement 
which stipulates the proportion of 
net broadcast receiving licence 
revenue which is to be paid to the 
B.B.C.1 

(d) The Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
has the right to examine the Cor- 
poration’s Accounts, and _ the 
Director General appeared in 1948 
as a witness before the Com- 
mittee. The Select Committee on 
Estimates has the right to examine 
the Estimates for the Broadcasting 
Vote, and has done so on one 
occasion.” 

(e) The Treasury has always 
maintained an important measure 
of control over the B.B.C’s in- 
come. The proportion of the net 
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licence revenue paid to the B.B.C. 
for the home services is calculated 
on the basis of estimates submitted 
annually by the B.B.C. 

(f) Parliament from time to time 
debates B.B.C. questions, including 
programmes. It has at least two 
opportunities a year to do so; (i) 
when the Estimate for the Broad- 
casting Vote is considered, and 
(ii) when the Annual Report and 
Accounts are presented by the 
Postmaster General, as well as by 
means of Adjournment Debates. 

(g) Questions are asked in Parlia- 
ment about certain aspects of the 
B.B.C’s activities and answered. 
(45 in 1948, 99 in 1949, and 56 
from March to October, 1950)% 

(h) The Postmaster General has 
substantial powers to control the 
B.B.C. on technical matters. These 
can be far-reaching in their effects. 

(i) The B.B.C. must consult 
certain Government Departments 
on its overseas services. 

(j) The Postmaster General has 
virtually complete powers over the 
B.B.C’s operation and develop- 
ment of the television service 
(although these powers have never 
been formally exercised). A 
Government-appointed Television 
Advisory Committee advises the 
Postmaster General on current 
development problems of the 
B.B.C’s Television Service. 

(k) For the time being the 
B.B.C. is subject to limitations on 
capital investment and foreign 
currency, and has to justify its 
requirements. 

7. What other influences come to 
bear on the Corporation ? 

(a) Most of the B.B.C.’s Chair- 
men have been of the same political 
party as the government of the day. 
Presumably friendly intercourse 
between the Chairman and his 
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political friends does not immedi- 
ately cease on his appointment, 
nor does he become unsympathetic 
to their opinions, or the views they 
pass on to him. 

(6) There is nothing to prevent 
an M.P. with a complaint from 
writing to the Chairman of the 
Governors. In view of the 
increasing number of activities 
under Parliamentary supervision, 
a relatively smaller amount of time 
can be devoted to the discussion in 
Parliament of the individual ser- 
vices. The fact that the Post- 
master General received 5,000 
letters from M.P.s in 1948 against 
only 2,000 in 1936 suggests that 
extra-parliamentary methods of 
public control are becoming increas- 
ingly important. The Lord Presi- 
dent has said publicly that the 
Boards of the public corporations 
will answer letters from M.P.s. 
The answering of correspondence. 
from and, when desirable, the 
seeing of Ministers and M.P.s is 
described,by the B.B.C. as one of 
the Chairman’s duties.® 

(c) Governments are likely to be 
extremely reluctant to increase 
the broadcast receiving licence 
fees—the last increase caused an 
outcry about its effect on the poor, 
old people, etc. This political 
factor must be an incentive to the 
B.B.C. to keep its expenditure as 
far as possible within the ceiling 
provided by the licence revenue at 
the present rates. 

(d) The results of all or most of 
its work are presented to the 
public. Press comment, letters. 
from the public, audience research, 
and the advice of 31 Advisory 
Committees and Councils, all make 
up a substantial body of public 
opinion to which the B.B.C. is 
presumably not insensitive. 
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(e) B.B.C. activities are always 
given great prominence by the 
newspapers, especially any sug- 
gestion of impropriety or unfairness. 
This must make B.B.C. employees 
very wary of doing anything which 
does not conform with the highest 
traditions of the public service. 
8. The danger that the B.B.C. 

might become an _ uncontrolled 
bureaucracy does not seem very great 
in the light of these considerations, 
which do not appear to have been 
taken fully into account by the 
Beveridge Committee in the formu- 
lation of their proposals. 

9. A more important question is 
whether or not the B.B.C. is in fact 
a responsive bureaucracy. There are 
already many ways by which public 
opinion can make its impact on the 
Corporation. The Committee has 
not apparently examined the extent 
to which the B.B.C. reacts to these 
currents of public opinion. If the 
B.B.C. is already adjusting its policy 
to public opinion, we need not be 
greatly concerned because these opin- 
ions are not transmitted through the 
persons of Members of Parliament 
and a Minister of the Crown in a 
debating chamber in the Palace of 
Westminster. Professor Robson’s 
remarks in his chapter on the B.B.C. 
in Public Enterprise (Allen and 
Unwin) published in 1937 are relevant. 

“It is sometimes alleged by dis- 
gruntled critics that the B.B.C. is an 
irresponsible body because it is not 
answerable to Parliament for its day- 
to-day administration. This accusa- 
tion is by no means well founded. 
The B.B.C. is almost overburdened 
with a sense of responsibility. One 
sometimes has the impression that 
because it is not answerable to one 
particular body it feels itself to be 
answerable to everyone for all its 
actions.” 


Suggested Remedies 
10. Let us considerthe Committee’s 
remedies for this alleged danger of 
uncontrolled bureaucracy. 

(a) The Governors to have collect- 
ively the functions and responsibili- 
ties of a Minister. 

This has presumably always been 
the strictly constitutional position, 
and the arrangements described 
in the B.B.C. Memorandum of 
Evidence No. 29 about the duties 
of the Chairman and the functions 
of the Governors seem perfectly 
normal. They are not, in fact, 
criticised by the Committee. The 
present arrangements conform with 
the Lord President’s statement in 
the Debate in the House of Com- 
mons on 16th July, 1946. His 
words were : 

** The Governors are the B.B.C. 
They are solely responsible for its 
working, and the Director General 
and his staff are subject to their 
orders and directions, which the 
Governors are free to pass.” 

Allied with this suggestion is. 
another that the Charter should 
exclude a reference to the appoint- 
ment of a Director General. These 
two proposals could clearly emerge 
from the situation that existed 
during Lord Reith’s term of office. 
The Committee should have told 
us if they are seeking to rectify a 
current anomaly, or trying to 
prevent the recurrence of an old 
one. 

We have here the _ general 
problem of the relationships be- 
tween the expert full-time official 
and his lay master, c.f. minister 
and permanent secretary, local 
authority councillors and their chief 
officers. It is unthinkable that an 
institution of the size and import- 
ance of the B.B.C. should not 
have a powerful personality as 
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its chief executive officer. The 
answer is to appoint strong and 
able men and women as B.B.C. 
Governors. Paper formule and 
fine distinctions of respective re- 
sponsibilities will not otherwise be 
very effective in practice. 

(b) The Public Representation 
Service. 

Despite its high-sounding title, 
most of the functions of this 
service are those normally per- 
formed by the Public Relations 
Division and the Research and 
Intelligence Division of a large 
organisation. 

Indeed, the proposed Service 
will take over a number of functions 
already being performed. It will 
have two unique functions, how- 
ever— 

(i) To proliferate Advisory 
Committees (this point is 
dealt with later). 

(ii) To act as a sort of “ His 
Majesty’s Opposition.” 

The Director responsible for 
this part of the work will be a 
B.B.C. employee. He will. not 
have an independer-: >. ‘s as, for 
example, the Compti_ nd Aud- 
itor-General vis-d-vis Government 
Departments. In practice, there- 
fore, he will probably work very 
much like the ordinary public 
relations officer, who tries to see 
his own organisation through the 
eyes of an outsider. As he comes 
to know the difficulties of his 
colleagues the edge of his criticism 
will doubtless be blunted, despite 
the injunctions of the Report. 
In so far as he is to criticise his 
Director-General and his collea- 
gues before the Governors, he will 
be in an unenviable position. The 
relationship of Organisation and 
Methods Divisions to their Depart- 
ments in the Civil Service might 
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provide an analogy to the Public 


Representation Service. They | 


work by more friendly methods, 
however, than those evidently en- 
visaged by the Beveridge Committee 
for the Public Representation Ser- 
vice. 

(c) Appointment of More Advisory 
Committees. 

The Beveridge Committee do 
not make any appraisement of the 
effectiveness or otherwise of exist- 
ing Advisory Committees. A study 


of their usefulness as a tool of | 
administration, the methods of 


their appointment, etc., would have 
been valuable. The verdict of a 
study on Advisory Committees to 
Government Departments was not 
very encouraging (See Conclusions 
in ‘‘ Advisory Bodies: A Study of 
their Uses in relation to Govern- 
ment Departments, 1919-1939.” 
edited by Vernon and Mansergh 
(Allen and Unwin)). 

The Beveridge Committee seems 
to work on the assumption that 
Advisory Committees must be 
“good things”, and that 31 of 
them is an inadequate number for 
one organisation. They therefore 
enjoin all parts of the B.B.C. to 
multiply them, without being very 
specific about the parts of the 
organisation that most need them. 
This is alarming. One is reminded 
of Mr. Churchill’s war-time efforts 
to cut back the all too luxuriant 
growth of Ministerial Committees. 

(d) Provision of more information 
in Annual Report and Accounts. 

This seems reasonable, especially 
on the financial side. 

(e) Quinquennial Reviews by Gov- 
ernment-appointed Committees. 

This, in principle, is no different 
from the broadcasting enquiries 
with which we are familiar. Before 
the war an interval of 10 years 
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between them was normal. The 

Lord President has recently said 

that the nationalised industries 

have agreed to external reviews 
every seven years. The period of 
five years now proposed for the 

B.B.C. needs questioning. These 

reviews will take time. They cast 

their shadows before and after 
them. The five-yearly period will 
mean that too large a proportion of 
the B.B.C.’s time that ought to be 
engaged in the work of general 
development will be spent under 
the influence of these enquiries. 

The Beveridge Committee, apart 

from saying that these future 

enquiries should not be as intensive 
as their own, do not define or limit 
their scope at all precisely. 

11. General Conclusions on Monopoly 
Aspects. 

The recommendations on the pro- 
blem of the B.B.C.’s monopoly are 
not impressive : 

(a) They are to some extent not 
based on the facts of the present 
situation. 

(6) They exaggerate the effects 
of the changes proposed. 

(c) They introduce no new con- 
stitutional or administrative prin- 
ciples. 

12. The general tenor of the 
recommendations is not calculated 
to invigorate B.B.C. administration. 
The B.B.C. started with many ad- 
vantages from the administrative point 
of view, e.g., 

(a) No out-moded traditions. 

(6) Resources to buy the best 
expertise available.’ 

(c) An inspiring service to create. 

(d) Exciting technical features to 
develop. 

During its first decade the develop- 
ment of the Home Services provided 
a constant challenge. During its 
second decade the impact of war and 


the development of Overseas Services 
gave further impetus. At the present 
time Television presents a new spur 
to achievement. As time goes on, 
however, a larger and larger area of 
B.B.C. activity loses its novelty and 
becomes subject to the stultifying 
effects of tradition. The scope for 
new ideas becomes progressively 
smaller. The Beveridge Committee 
should have shown themselves aware 
of this danger and the consequent 
need to promote the conditions for 
dynamic administration and the play 
of imaginative ideas. Instead, they 
seek to impose more controls and 
more committees. This means in 
practice less scope for the exercise 
of individual judgment and the 
discouragement of personal initiative. 
The B.B.C. probably cannot escape 
some hardening of the arteries. The 
Beveridge Committee’s recommenda- 
tions will tend to accelerate the 
process. 


The National Regions 


13. The Commissions for Scotland, 
Wales and N. Ireland. 

The pressure for greater devolution 
of responsibility to Scotland and 
Wales has a double origin : 

(a) The desire for programmes to 
accord more closely with national 
taste and culture. 

(b) The urge to avoid excessive 
government from London. 

The first of these wishes could be 
met within the present Regional 
framework. The Committee say 
“In respect of the regional pro- 
gramme the Regional Controller has 
now constitutionally all but complete 
programme autonomy”. The limit- 
ing factors are money, staff and 
accommodation, all of which could be 
rectified (if the Government and 
B.B.C. so wished) without any funda- 
mental administrative reorganisation. 
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14. In recommending the estab- 
lishment of new national Broadcasting 
Commissions, the Committee pro- 
poses to set up comparatively high- 
powered bodies for a fairly limited 
purpose. The National Commissions 
will be responsible for one Regional 
sound programme only. The B.B.C. 
will continue to run the other two 
sound programmes and the television 
service. The B.B.C. will still be 
very largely responsible for staff, 
finance and, presumably, engineering 
developments throughout the country 
as a whole. 

15. The Committee has refrained 
from defining in any detail the 
powers to be delegated to the three 
new Commissions. These are to be 
worked out by the Corporation. 
Clearly the proposed arrangements 
will mean additional expenditure. 
Apart from the extra money required 
for the increase in locally originated 
programmes, the Commissions will 
no doubt need larger administrative 
staffs than do the present Regional 
Controllers. This extra outlay may 
be fully justified, but it might well be 
the marginal expenditure that will 
cause an increase in the receiving 
licence fees. The probable financial 
and staffing implications of the 
proposals could with advantage have 
been brought out in the Report. 
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16. The proposal to pay salaries of 


£500 a year to ordinary members of 


the National Commissions seems 
generous. It is doubtful if their 
duties will be as onerous as those of 
members of the Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Cardiff or Belfast City Councils, or 
of the members of Regional Hospital 
Boards, all of whom serve voluntarily. 
The B.B.C.’s Board of Governors, 
with its very wide range of responsi- 
bilities, needs to meet only once a 
fortnight. 


17. Standing Committee for Overseas 
Service. 


This Committee is to have a B.B.C. 
Governor as Chairman, while other 
members may be appointed to the 
Committee from outside the corpora- 
tion for this purpose alone. Its 
functions are apparently to be purely 
advisory, in that it is to consider on 
behalf of the Governors the special 
problems of policy involved in the 
Overseas Services. The Beveridge 
Committee is once again, however, 
not very specific. 


18, It is interesting to note that the 
ordinary members of this Committee, 
who are to assume responsibilities in 
connection with a world-wide service 
costing £4 million a year, are to do so, 
unlike the members of the National 
Commissions, without remuneration. 





(1) The Licence and Agreement between the Postmaster General and the B.B.C. covers 


the arrangements for the Overseas broadcasting services. 


It therefore came under the 


House of Commons Standing Order No. 87 for Public Business. 
** 87. In all contracts extending over a period of years, and creating a public charge, 





actual or prospective, entered into by the government for the conveyance of mails by sea, 
or for the purpose of telegraphic communications beyond sea, there shall be inserted the 
condition that the contract shall not be binding until it has been approved of by a resolu- 
tion of the House.” 


(2) See Paper 39 (H.M. Treasury Memorandum) on page 274 of Appendix H—Memo- 
randa submitted to the Committee. 


(3) Nationalised Industry : Accountability to Parliament, Acton Society Trust, 1950, 


(4) “ Post Office Parliamentary Questions ” by Anne Phillips—Public Administration, 
Vol: XXVII No. 2 


(5) See paper 29 (B.B.C. Memorandum) on page 225 of Appendix H—Memoranda 
submitted to the Committee. 
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Planning in Practice ; Essays on Aircraft Planning in 


Wartime 


By Ery Devons. (Cambridge University Press), 1950. Pp. viii + 231. 


TuHIs is a study of the control of aircraft 
production by the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, written by an economist who 
was during the war an important member of 
the staff of M.A.P.’s Directorate-General 
of Programmes, Planning and Statistics. 
It is written not as a history, but as a 
series of essays designed to explain and 
illustrate by examples a number of general 
principles which emerged from the ex- 
perience of M.A.P. The author sticks to 
his evidence, and makes no claim that these 
principles are of general application. 
Nevertheless, his method of presentation 
is an experiment of great interest to 
students and teachers of public admini- 
stration. The main administrative issues 
are not (as is apt to happen in formal 
histories) buried under information which 
is interesting only in a historical sense ; 
they emerge clearly, and it should be 
possible to use this book to learn and teach 
a little about administrative judgment and 
its place in large-scale organisation. 


There is one possible limitation. The 
present reviewer was during the war in a 
central section of the Air Ministry, and 
his heart-strings still twang responsively to 
some of the author’s allusions. ‘“‘ How 
long would the Stirling, by now universally 
recognised as a most inefficient heavy 
bomber aircraft, remain in the pro- 
gramme?” (p. 89). ‘“‘ The Sabre was 
fitted to the Typhoon and to some of its 
successor, the Tempest. There was no 
other use for this engine ” (p. 210). “‘ The 
M.A.P. feared that the deficiency in total 
U.S. Merlin engine production . . . would 
be borne mainly by the allocation to the 
United' Kingdom” (p. 205). These 
things were “‘ blood, toil, tears and sweat ” 
with a vengeance; they are written also 
in the casualty lists. The uninstructed 
reader may not feel this in Professor 
Devon’s clear academic prose ; neverthe- 
less, it is vitally relevant to his problem. 
At most periods of the war the aircraft 
programme was discussed in an atmosphere 
of nervous tension and emotional stress, 
not always apparent on the _ surface; 
anyone who took responsibility for any 
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part in it required strong nerves as well as 
good judgment. 

As has been said, Professor Devons 
disclaims any generality for his con- 
clusions ; but readers of this journal will, 
perhaps, be most interested in the generali- 
sations they suggest. There are two 
essential reservations to be made before 
any generalisation is possible, and these 
are suggested in the author’s sub-title. 
First, M.A.P.’s main business was to 
organise the production of extremely 
complicated devices, each made up of very 
many separate components. In this con- 
text it is correct to say that “ without 
Statistics there can be no planning” 
(p. 133); this is presumably also correct 
in the wider context of economic planning 
for full employment, defence against in- 
flation, and so forth. A plan of this sort 
consists of a series of dates and figures, 
which purport to be an allocation of 
** real resources ” ; these tables are worth- 
less if they are incompatible with other 
tables of dates and figures which record 
past experience and the present situation. 
A plan of this sort cannot (except by 
accident) rise above the statistics on which 
it is based. But economists are apt to 
forget that non-economists use the word 
“plan” in a wider sense, to include all 
organised activity which is rational and 
purposive. There is a great deal of 
administration which is rational and in 
this wider sense “ planned,” and yet 
which cannot be explained and justified in 
figures. 

Second, M.A.P. was a war Ministry. 
It was producing against an enemy. This 
greatly magnified the importance of two 
factors which are present in all programmes 
and which compete. It raised the price of 
time, it raised the price of relatively 
small improvements in performance ; and 
it intensified competition between these 
two. One of Professor Devons’s constant 
themes is anxiety over the timing in the 
programme and over the incorporation of 
new modifications which might set the 
programme back. Yet even now, in spite 
of Professor Devons’s assurances, the 
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reviewer cannot quite shake off the old 
Air Ministry feeling, that M.A.P. as a 
whole never understood how grave the 
responsibility was. This perhaps is 
evidence about the psychology of the Air 
Ministry, rather than about the admini- 
stration of M.A.P. 


Certainly Professor Devons brings out 
most clearly M.A.P.’s collective sense that 
M.A.P. was at the centre of the war, and 
bore immense responsibilities quite out- 
side its charter. In theory, the Ministry 
was a link in a chain of command, with a 
limited sphere of action; but clearly its 
leaders felt that on vital decisions they 
would get no useful guidance from outside. 
Even the Air Ministry (they thought) could 
not really understand the bearings of 
production on high strategy; still less 
could M.A.P. expect useful guidance from 
the War Cabinet or the Defence Committee. 
In the last resort there were issues not of 
production but of strategy and national 
policy which only M.A.P. could decide, 
because only M.A.P. could understand 
them. It had first to make its decision, in 
the light of the best knowledge it could 
get; then after the event to secure the 
necessary approval. 


This is one point which (from the 
reviewer’s experience of two other 
Ministries) seems to have been of general 
importance. Certainly each of these 
other Ministries believed (like M.A.P.) 
that it was at the centre of the war, and 
must in the last resort take responsibility 
for general as well as for special decisions. 
This sense of general responsibility had its 
absurd side, and sometimes led to emula- 
tion and friction between the groups of 
administrators who constituted the Minis- 
tries. But perhaps it was also one of the 
reasons why the administration on the 
whole worked briskly and without the 
more obvious vices of bureaucracy. It 
certainly did not mean that the central 
direction of the war was lost in depart- 
mental rivalries: nevertheless, the central 
direction was not quite what it seemed at 
first sight, and one must hedge rather 
carefully in describing its function. 


In the field of production, direction was 
given formally by War Cabinet or Defence 
Committee approval of such documents as 
an R.A.F. “ Target Force”, an aircraft 
programme, or a manpower allocation. 
These documents (as Professor Devons 
explains) were not what they purported 
to be; the figures were often out of date 
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before they were approved, and as soon as 
the general directive was issued it was. 
whittled away by one small decision after 
another taken somewhere far down in the 
hierarchy. In time these small decisions. 
mounted up until there was a new crisis, a 
new programme, and once more an ineffec- 
tual directive from above. 


In spite of this strange cycle, high-level 
directives and debates were indispensable 
to co-ordination. For one thing they 
always gave Mr. Churchill an opportunity 
for his inimitable dramatisation of the 
issues, which was light relief but also an 
inspiration to administrators. In addition, 
there were on most occasions specific 
quarrels between Ministries which could 
only be settled by a sort of judicial proce- 
dure ; this amounted generally either to a 
judgment of Solomon or to the spinning of a 
coin, but it could only be done by a 
“higher level”. Finally, these full-dress. 
debates forced Ministries to come together 
at frequent intervals and to discuss their 
work under the keenest scrutiny in relation 
to the great issues of the war. The leading 
group in each Ministry was subjected to 
a continuous process of education by 
controversy; much of the writing of 
Cabinet papers was an academic exercise, 
but those who had written them were 
better qualified afterwards to take their 
own decisions in harmony with a general 
British conception of the war. 


This is one point which emerges from 
Professor Devon’s essays. It is closely 
related to a second, affecting decisions 
within each Ministry, which he makes more 
explicitly. ‘* It was seldom realised, either 
by those concerned in M.A.P. or by the 
Service departments, that unwillingness to 
be committed two years ahead was often a 
planning decision by default” (p. 26). 
An aircraft programme extending for two 
years always contained a wide margin of 
error; the state of the war two years 
ahead was even more unpredictable; it 
was therefore against human nature to say 
explicitly “ Yes ” or “‘ No” in the autumn 
of 1942 to something (a new engine factory 
for instance) which could not be ready 


until the beginning of 1945. But to take no 


decision in 1942 was a decision that there 
would be no engines of that type in the 
spring of 1945. This might be a vital 
decision, but formally it was no-one’s 
decision ; in practice (in a good Ministry) 
anyone, however junior, who understood 
what was happening and knew that this 
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was inescapably a moment of decision, felt 
that responsibility for it rested on him. If 
he failed to communicate his sense of 
urgency to his superiors he might acquiesce 
consciously in their unconscious negative ; 
or he might make his own decision that the 
project was essential and take the first 
steps to put it into effect. First steps 
consume much time, but they are generally 
cheap in other respects, and they can 
often be taken quite low down in the chain 
of command. Whichever way he decided, 
it was his decision ; and decisions of this 
sort would be taken correctly only if junior 
officials felt this sense of personal respon- 
sibility, and also knew enough of general 
policy and the general situation to do the 
right thing. 

Third, Professor Devons has a good deal 
to say about the politics of planning. There 
is a little about politics in the ordinary 
sense; politicians for imstance were 
peculiarly sensitive to short-run production 
figures—with the result that there was apt 
to be (on paper) a great burst of “* produc- 
tion” in the last two or three days of an 
accounting period. But others, who should 
have known better, found it just as hard to 
control their own psychological reactions in 
face of a graph or table of figures, and it 
was never possible to stop this trick of 
“‘ hoarding ” production so as to. make a 
good show. There is also much “ politics ” 
besides Parliamentary politics in Professor 
Devons’s account of administration; the 
importance and technique of “‘ espionage ”’, 
of getting the first word about what is going 
on ; the related problem of when it is right 
to betray the secrets of one’s own Depart- 
ment or Directorate to another “‘ interest ” 
in Whitehall ; the importance of rumour in 
causing the inflation or deflation of 
statistics about stocks, so that a sort of 
“trade cycle” sets in; the difficult 
combination of circumstances which is 
needed if a Directorate of Programmes and 
Statistics is to be influential and yet not 
to be overburdened by its own “‘ empire ”. 
All this belongs to the ethics and tactics of 
administration, on which very little has 
been written. 


Fourth, there is a most illuminating 
section on the measurement of efficiency, 
the effect of which Professor Devons 
summarises himself. ‘‘ The fact that it is 
never possible to think of the efficient use 
of resources without considering the ends 
in view was never fully realised in M.A.P. 
There lingered the impression that it was 


possible in some way to measure the 
efficiency of the production process quite 
separately from the usefulness of what was 
produced ” (p. 150). This is realised just 
as little outside M.A.P. 


This is one aspect of what Professor 
Devons has to say about the use of statistics 
in administration. Here is another: 
** Once the figures were called ‘ statistics,’ 
they acquired the authority and sanctity 
of Holy Writ. The veneration paid to 
figures increased when they were neatly 
presented in well laid-out tabies, and 
reached its height if these tables were 
printed ” (p. 155). The statistician may be 
just as formidable face to face; in an 
administration which moves through a 
succession of committee meetings great 
power rests with the man who carries the 
relevant figures in his head, and is quicker 
than the rest at blotting-paper arithmetic. 
Professor Devons disclaims all divine 
inspiration for economists and statisticians ; 
indeed he hammers it home that in a system 
like that of M.A.P. they are dangerous 
unless they realise their limitations and their 
responsibility. They may have to take 
decisions themselves because they cannot 
make clear to unstatistical superiors what 
is involved ; and they may be able to use 
figures successfully to defend their actions. 
But the action itself is often based not on 
figures, but on administrative judgment ; 
this may not be clear to others, but the 
statistician should not delude himself. 


In conclusion, it should be said that 
although Professor Devons is shrewd and 
even cynical about planning in practice he 
is not an administrative nihilist, as academic 
economists are apt to be. M.A.P. produc- 
tion programmes were not what they 
seemed to the uninitiated, but the war 
could not have been fought without them. 
Planning, says the author in his first 
chapter (and he repeats it at the end), is a 
compromise. The planner must have 
detailed knowledge or he will get his 
figures wrong; he must have a compre- 
hensive picture, or he will get his 
co-ordination wrong. It is impossible for a 
human being to attain to both in any large- 
scale organisation ; the good planner is the 
man who by experience and judgment 
finds more frequently than others the best 
available compromise. Good planners are 
rare ; a planning organisation may supple- 
ment their qualities, but it cannot be a 
substitute for them. 
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His fellow economists will probably rank 
Professor Devons with the anti-planners : 
administrators will find it impossible to 
doubt that he is a good planner. This is 
perhaps one among a number of indications 
that "we are now passing out of a sterile 


Constitutional Law 


By E. C. S. WapE and G. GopFrey PHILLIPs. 


(Longmans.) Pp. xxix + 535. 35s. 
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phase of the “‘ planning controversy ”’, and 
can begin to look realistically at the 
problems of “ big government”. This 
book is a most important contribution to 
that study. 

W. J. M. MACKENZIE. 


Fourth edition by E. C. S. WADE. 


The Inheritance of the Common Law 
By RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. (Stevens.) Pp. viii + 118. 8s. 


Current Legal Problems, 1950 


Edited by Grorce W. KEETON and GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. (Stevens). Pp. vii -- 305. 
2l1s. 


THE first of these books is a new and 
revised edition of probably the most useful 
text-book on the subject, and it is especially 
welcome in view of the numerous changes 
that have taken place since the last edition 
appeared in 1946. It preserves its well- 
documented character, the new material 
is skilfully fitted into the old, and the 
whole is written with the care and clarity 
we have come to expect from Professor 
Wade, and which allow the layman no less 
than the lawyer to read with confidence 
and to understand what he reads. In just 
one secondary feature there might have 
been a further improvement: the reading 
lists at the beginning of each Part are still 
very short, and in some cases they could 
do with being brought up to date. 


The second book consists of four lectures 
given in Leeds University by a K.C. and 
Master of the Bench of the Inner Temple 
under the terms. of the Hamlyn Trust. 
They are presumably addressed to laymen, 
for the scheme for the administration of 
the Trust avows “the intent that the 
Common People of the United Kingdom 
may realise the privileges which in law 
and custom they enjoy in comparison with 
other European Peoples and realising 
and appreciating such privileges may 
recognise the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions attaching to them”. (This scheme 
‘was approved in 1948, and the first lectures 
were given in 1949 by Lord Justice 
Denning). No-one, I think, will conceive 
that Mr. O’Sullivan has been out of accord 
with the spirit of his terms of reference. 
English Common Law, he holds, developed 
in touch with, and was sensitive to, the 
tradition of classical and Christian philo- 
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sophy and theology ; and it developed in 
such a way as to produce a specific social 
type—the free, responsible, independent 
and God-fearing yeoman and small owner ; 
although since the later seventeenth 
century the unfolding of this design has 
been impeded. The development of the 
Common Law also maintained the family 
as an imperium in imperio: this design 
has in turn been to some extent frustrated, 
but Mr. O’Sullivan thinks that it may 
latterly have begun to re-assert itself. 
Then, again, the Common Law developed 
to maintain “the Christian character 
of the English state” ; and in this respect 
too there has been some decline. Reading 
between the lines, it would appear that 
Mr. O’Sullivan considers that the Reforma- 
tion was the main cause of the troubles he 
detects ; but it is clear that he holds that 
another cause, or perhaps a symptom, has 
been “the modern doctrine of Parlia- 
mentary Omnicompetence”, which is 
“inconsistent with the principles which 
constitute the foundation of the Common 
Law”. It has mainly been Parliament, for 
instance, which has sought “‘ to undermine 
and undo the independent type of citizen ”’. 


The third book (which is the third annual 
volume of its series) is perhaps addressed 
initially to lawyers, since it consists of one 
address to a society of graduates of the 
Law Faculty of University College, London, 
and of fourteen weekly lectures given in the 
same Faculty during the session 1949-50. 
Every one of the contributions is of general 
interest, however, and five are of particular 
interest to the student of government. 
These are: Lord Normanby’ on The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
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Professor Keeton on The Changing Con- 
ception of Trusteeship, Mr. D. Lloyd on 
The Changed Relation of Landlord and 
Tenant, Mr. R. C. Fitzgerald on Some 
Social and Constitutional Aspects of the 
New Planning Law, and Mr. M. W 
Thomas on The Origins of Administrative 
Centralisation. All five lectures contain 
useful material, although the chief impres- 
sion I have taken from one or two of them 
is how strongly their authors would appear 
to endorse Mr. O’Sullivan’s sentiments. 
By way of contrast, Mr. Thomas, drawing 
largely on the Minutes of the Factory 
Inspectors, reminds us of others, who, in 
their time, objected to “ state interference ”’, 
and would no doubt have agreed with 
Mr. Fitzgerald in using “‘ public administra- 
tion ” as a term of abuse. There was, for 
instance, Robert Greg, speaking for the 
mill-owners in The Factory Question 
in 1837: “‘ What farther power remains 
to be granted, unless it be that of hanging a 
mill-owner without trial, and leaving his 
body to the surgeons for dissection?” 


It is of interest to note that Professor 
Wade says in his new Preface that the 
impression which the events of the past 
five years have left with him “‘ has been 
one of continuity rather than of change in 
fundamentals”. Why do so many other 
lawyers have a different impression, and 
not just as regards the past five years but as 
regards a very much longer period? The 
explanation may lie partly in the fact that 
very often it is a particular kind of person 
who is drawn to the legal profession. But 
I am inclined to think that there is a 
more important educational cause. Almost 
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the whole of legal education is provided 
by adepts who have themselves been 
initiated by adepts. Men so educated 
acquire a valuable and impressive but 
peculiar capacity—the capacity to think 
legally, whereby, for instance, they may, 
quite successfully, teach the common 
reasonable man how to be reasonable. 
But in so doing, and in performing many 
another useful operation, they are none-the- 
less working with instruments of limited 
adaptability, and within the assumptions of 
but one universe of discourse. They are 
guided, not by philosophy, or by political 
theory, but by jurisprudence: the tradi- 
tion within which they work is but one 
tradition; beside the heritage of the 
Common Law there is the heritage of 
representative government, and both are 
valid, neither can be dispensed with or 
made subordinate to the other. But the 
fault does not lie solely with legal education. 
It is, indeed, a paradox of our society 
that it really does involve a legal tradition 
of which most of its members (including 
most administrators and most teachers of 
politics and government) are very largely 
ignorant. Many lawyers see differently 
from Professor Wade because they view 
matters too exclusively from iuside their 
legal tradition; but many administrators 
and many teachers of politics and govern- 
ment probably view matters too exclusively 
from inside the tradition of representative 
government. For both kinds of educational 
fault there should be educational remedies, 
and it should not be impossible for our 
universities to provide them. 


WILFRID HARRISON. 


By T. A. CriTCHLEY, with Introduction by Lorp BevertpGE. (Gollancz), London, 1950. 


Pp. 150. 12s. 6d. 


“* THE publication of a new book on the 
British Civil Service”, writes Lord 
Beveridge in his lively and illuminating 
introduction to this book, “ requires no 
justification ”’. The public, its employer, 
has indeed been offered no plain account of 
how the Civil Service stands after a 
decade which has enlarged so tremendously 
its tasks and size: on the contrary, people 
have been given little but provocation to 
misunderstand and misrepresent it. And, 
as Sir Edward Bridges remarked in the 
Rede Lecture last year, while Civil 


Servants may expect to continue to be 
groupec with mothers-in-law and Wigan 
Pier as one of the recognised objects of 
ridicule, there is equally “‘ no reason why 
this very proper attitude should not be 
combined with a rather better un der- 
standing of all that goes to make the 
Civil Service . . . a calling essential in any 
state of affairs which I can foresee, and one 
of the most worthwhile, if also perhaps 
one of the least understood, of professions.” 
Mr. Critchley writes (with official sanction) 
as a civil servant of 15 years’ standing, and 
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the purpose of his book, described by its 
publishers as “‘ the first modern, factual, 
up-to-date study of the Civil Service in 
the light of its changing conditions ”’, 
is to widen the understanding of his own 
profession. 


On the whole, he should succeed. In 
150 pages he provides a straightforward 
guide to the functions, organisation and 
working of the Civil Service today which 
those who know little of these things would 
do well to read. Certainly candidates for 
the Civil Service will find it useful, though 
its brevity has meant some superficiality. 
The only pity is that so short a book could 
not have been made available at half the 
price. 

There are faults. Mr. Critchley can be 
irritatingly facetious: for example, “ it 
(the Civil Service) stands perpetually in 
the centre of the Government stage, bathed 
in the glare of statutory limelight, clad 
austerely in the whitest of white robes 
edged with red tape, an invitation for the 
catcalls and jibes of the irreverent.” 
And in parts he is too much on the defen- 
sive. He says in his preface that the book 
“is offered to the taxpayer as an outline of 
the Civil Service’s stewardship of his 
money ” : perhaps this is the reason why he 
sounds so touchy about its most criticised 
feature, size. But in general, as long as 
Mr. Critchley confines himself to facts— 
his first five chapters are his best—he is 
sound, conscientious and easy to read. 


He is less happy in his account of 
controversial matters. It would be unfair 
to take him up too closely on these, as it 
was not his intention to get properly to 
grips with them—and indeed there are 
problems on which he scarcely touches at 
all. But while he sketches the pros, and 
cons of some fairly enough, he is oddly 
misleading in his treatment of others. 


In his final chapter, for instance, he 
discusses inter-Departmental co-ordina- 
tion and concludes that “ this particular 
medicine seems to be of doubtful value.” 
It is true, as the Permanent Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (whom Mr. Critchley 
quotes) has pointed out, that an excessive 
concern with co-ordination may not only 
occupy too much of the time of senior 
Officials, but also conflict dangerously 
with executive efficiency; but these are 
arguments for improved methods of 
co-ordination or a reduction in the business 
to be co-ordinated, not, as is implied here, 
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for the disparagement of what is in fact 
one of the most valuable developments in 
the technique of central government. His 
own contribution to the problem of 
overloaded machinery of government 
appears to be “ the diffusion of scientific 
methods” indirectly through “‘Organisation 
and Methods” and directly through the 
Scientific Service. The latter has indeed a 
large part to play in government, though 
its effect on organisational difficulties 
should not be over-rated ; but it would be 
wrong to exaggerate, as Mr. Critchley 
does, the immediate potentialities of 
*“O and M”. The introduction of its 
techniques has resulted in many practical 
and important benefits, but it is absurd 
to speak of the ““O and M” man as “ the 
key to whatever degree of efficiency the 
Department may possess”. For one 
thing, ‘‘ O and M ” can only help indirectly, 
if at all, towards the maintenance of good 
relations between Departments and the 
public. There is a third subject on which 
Mr. Critchley is misleading. It is not a 
“myth” to be exploded that the civil 
servant has no authority but his Minister’s : 
that is the truth—whatever its cost in 
caution, delay or formality in corres- 
pondence. By all means let the civil 
servant ‘‘ write honest friendly letters from 
his own warm heart”; for much of his 
correspondence this will be a good principle, 
and for all of it he should avoid jargon. 
But in letters communicating a Depart- 
mental decision, however petty, he must 
continue to make formally plain that he 
writes with the delegated authority of his 
Minister. 


Lastly, Mr. Critchley comments on the 
absence of any unifying spirit in the 
Service. But what does he want? He 
admits the existence of common traditions 
and a code of conduct and rightly empha- 
sises the importance of training courses in 
fostering them; and many will disagree 
with his contention that it is ‘‘ almost 
impossible for any individual civil servant 
to relate his job to the whole.” Further- 
more the growth of greater co-operation 
and consultation between Departments is 
doing much to unify the Service. What 
Mr. Critchley leaves out is Departmental 
spirit. This is what counts. Provided 
it is not allowed to become too jealous or 
narrow, as sometimes happened in the 
past, it is, like the regimental spirit or that 
of a “ happy ship ”, of the utmost import- 
ance in maintaining morale. It is this 
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pride in Department which, on top of the 
Service ethos, can stimulate civil servants 
to rise above routine drudgery or long 


The British Police 
By J. M. Haart. 


Tuat British government and administra- 
tion is as full of intricacies and anomalies 
as British spelling, is well known. I 
doubt however if it is as well recognised 
that few if any of our native institutions 
can vie, for paradox or peculiarity, with 
the British police. 

Here is an agency which almost nobody 
criticises and almost everybody praises ; 
which everybody knows of and almost 
nobody knows about. It is like Poe’s 
famous purloined letter : everybody sees it 
and nobody notices it; and if perchance 
attention is drawn to it (usually by some 
luckless foreigner) it is smiled off as a cosy 
part of a pleasant domestic interior. 


Now this is most extraordinary, for 
several reasons. In the first place it is a 
relatively new agency, only about a century 
old. (Mrs. Hart incidentally does us a 
great service by her impatience with the 
antiquarian school of constitutional his- 
torians who will not rest till they have 
traced the “‘ constable ” back to the remote 
feudal ages ; their facts are true, but almost 
wholly irrelevant). Not only is the police 
new, but the name itself is new: it is a 
despicable French word, introduced into 
this country by wicked centralisers like 
Chadwick, and spurned and derided by the 
Urgharts, the Toulmin Smiths, _ the 
Evelyns, and other champions of our 
** Anglo-Saxon constitution”. In the 
second place it was at first a most bitterly 
hated agency: ‘“‘ blue butchers ”, “ Bour- 
bon Police”, “a brutal, base, bullying 
and unconstitutional force” were some of 
the epithets applied to it. In riots such 
as those at Calthorpe Street, or the 
Birmingham Bull Ring, where police were 
manhandled and injured, the juries of 
townsfolk sympathised with the civilians 
and would give the police no redress. In 
the third place, the police worked perhaps 
the greatest social revolution of the nine- 
teenth century, all the more significant 
because the least publicised; for the 
British are not good and orderly citizens by 
virtue of hereditary nature but by virtue of 
one century’s policing. The violence of 


(Allen and Unwin), 1951. 


hours or such defects in organisation as 
may beset them. 
P. D. NAIRNE. 


Pp. viii+ 192. 12s. 6d. 


individual, of clique, and of mob in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
beggars description. The Gordon riots 
and the Bristol Reform riots, the Blanket- 
eers and the torchlight meetings of the 
Chartists, the pistol and the vitriol- 
bottles of the early trade-unionist are 
features which had their rise, no doubt, 
in the bitter class injustice of those times, 
but had their fulfilment in the absence of 
a preventive police force. I do not of 
course suggest that our nation is orderly 
and co-operative because it is today 
dragooned by a powerful body of police, 
grimly armed with whistles ; I mean that 
it has become as orderly and self dis- 
ciplined as it undoubtedly is by the 
cumulative influence of three generations 
of policemen. 


There is a fourth reason for dubbing 
the police system paradoxical; and this 
emerges clearly from Mrs. Hart’s book. 
Mrs. Hart, it must be stressed, is not 
primarily concerned with the history of 
the police, and she is only incidentally 
concerned with the degree of influence it 
wields over the public, and the social 
rationale of that influence ; she is chiefly 
concerned with analysing and describing 
the present organisation and working of 
the various police forces in this country. 
This, it may be said at once, she has done 
lucidly, readably, and as far as I know 
correctly, in a brisk rattling style which 
occasionally permits itself a Home-Office-ish 
wink. But from her account there emerges 
one extraordinary and final paradox: the 
whole British constitution seems to have 
conspired to give the provincial police 
forces, formally at least, almost unfettered 
discretion in apprehending and charging 
malefactors—and yet the system works 
smoothly and does not appear to interfere 
with the liberty of the subjéct. 


The Metropolitan Police of course comes 
directly under the control of the Home 
Secretary; but what arrangements could be 
more involved and anomalous than the con- 
stitutional control of the provincial forces ? 
At first sight it appears to be rational 
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enough. The local force is responsible to 
the Watch Committee and the Watch 
Committee to the Council; the Council, 
in respect to its force’s numbers and effi- 
ciency and the nomination of its Chief 
Constable, to the Home Secretary who is 
armed with power to withdraw the parlia- 
mentary grant-in-aid; and the Home 
Secretary is responsible to Parliament. But 
as soon as one peruses Mrs. Hart’s book 
this picture becomes more and more untidy 
until in the end it simply dissolves from 
view. In the first place the policeman 
is not the local authority’s servant but 
the Crown’s; so that if that Committee 
tried to prevent him from enforcing the law, 
his duty would be to disobey them ; and the 
Chief Constable’s duty would be to decide 
whether or not to lay information against 
them for conspiracy to obstruct the course 
of criminal justice. But in the second 
place the Watch Committee is practically 
independent of its parent Council. The 
Council may not discuss any decision of 
the Watch Committee that does not in- 
volve the expenditure of money, and even 
when it discusses expenditure, it often 
** lacks full information about the matter at 
issue.” In the counties the situation is 
worse; ‘All the county council can 
do is to thank the committee for telling 
them what they have done with the 
council’s money.” What then of the 
Home Secretary? Can he intervene with 
the local police forces on behalf of the 
local public? He is entitled to inter- 
vene—but not as to the general disposition 
or the particular activities of the local 
force. He has threatened to withhold the 
grant-in-aid in matters such as the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Constable, or to influence 
decisions as to the size of a‘force, or the 
building of a new police station—but not 
for example, to influence the behaviour of 
the police at public meetings. This it 
seems, is not identical with “‘ efficiency.” 
Is there then no appeal from the local 
force to the House of Commons? No; 
or at least, only in respect to the Metro- 
politan Police for which the Home Secre- 
tary is fully responsible. But perhaps, 
one asks, the House gets its opportunity 
for criticism when the Annual Report of 
the Constabulary Inspectors is presented ? 
The House might indeed debate such 
a Report—if the report contained any 
worthwhile information. Instead it is a 
meagre document of some 15 pages, 
and, what is more, pages which appear to 
be “ putting the best face on everything.” 
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Who then is responsible ? Everybody— 
and nobody. It is a remarkable system of 
checks and balances and divided control. 
It has great advantages: the handling of 
this Damocles’ sword suspended over the 
free expression of the public will, does not 
belong to any one minister or central 
department, does not belong either to any 
local council or local party. The key to 
this intricate constitution is the desire, 
pressed for a century, to construct a 
service which shall be “ pure.’ admini- 
stration, entirely isolated from electoral 
pressures of all kinds. It has succeeded 
beyond any rational hope; but its very 
success has created a problem. “If you 
give a man the power to do good” said 
Theodore Roosevelt, “ you give him the 
power to do evil.” Who is responsible 
when the police go wrong? Where can 
redress be sought? The citizen is be- 
wildered in the constitutional labyrinth. 
The point does not escape Mrs. Hart. 
She is not satisfied that complaints are 
always fully investigated; Chief Con- 
stables and local authorities may be over- 
concerned to defend the repute of their 
forces. She is not satisfied that the 
present system of complaint against Chief 
Constables is satisfactory, either. And 
she points out that although the aggrieved 
person can always seek redress in the 
courts, this is a course that demands both 
means and knowledge. 


And yet—if I may return to the para- 
dox— eppure si muove. The system not 
only works, but works rather well, and 
with a remarkable absence of scandal. 
The great power for good or for harm is 
not in fact abused, the service is respected, 
and the policeman is popular. 


I do not think Mrs. Hart’s brief ex- 
planations solve the paradox; I do not 
think she tried very hard; and I do not 
think, for the purposes of her particular 
book, that it much matters. -Her task 
was to “describe the different types of 
police force, the powers and functions of 
local police authorities, the ways in which 
control from the centre is exercised, and 
the effect of the Local Government 
Boundary Commission’s proposals on 
police areas.” In places, it seems, the 
treatment might have been a little less 
formal. For example, the relationships 
between police force, Watch Committee and 
local council could have been brought to 
life if Mrs. Hart had based her chapter 
upon the local press, the council minutes 
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and the Chief Constable’s Annual Report 
of three or four selected local authorities. 
But for the rest, it is all efficiently, neatly 
and clearly done and—since this is the 


first book of its kind since Maitland’s 
* Justice and Police ”—it was very well 
worth doing. 

S.E, FINer. 


The Legislatures of Ceylon 1928-1948 


By S. NAMASIVAYAM. (Faber and Faber), 1951. 


THE character and working of the relation- 
ship between political institutions and the 
whole society of which they form part is, 
both from the theoretical and the practical 
point of view, one of the central problems 
in the study of politics today, possibly, 
indeed the most important of them. Its 
practical importance is perhaps most 
evident in connection with the attempts 
being made in so many “colonial” 
territories to establish political institutions 
originally developed in more homogeneous 
societies in Western Europe, but intensive 
study of such attempts should enrich the 
academic study of politics by enabling us 
to describe, with more precision than the 
vague generalisations presently current, 
the extent to which particular political 
institutions depend, for their effective 
working, on particular social and economic 
conditions. 


Some of the spadework for studies of this 
kind is being provided by the “ Studies in 
Colonial Legislatures,” edited by Miss 
Margery Perham, of which this volume on 
Ceylon forms part. As the first non- 
European British colony to attain “ fully 
responsible status within the Common- 
wealth ” Ceylon deserves the particular 
attention of students of these problems and 
several background studies are available 
now. Sir Ivor Jennings, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Ceylon, has recently 
published a study of the “ Economy of 
Ceylon ” and another of the final outcome 
of the process of transition to sovereign 
status in “‘ The Constitution of Ceylon ”’. 
Sir Charles Collins, a former Chief 
Secretary there, has prepared for 
Chatham House a study of “ Public 
Administration in Ceylon ”, which should 
appear later this year. Mr. Namasivayam’s 
admirably written book covers more 
ground. It is a general account of the 
recent constitutional development of the 
island, from the latter days of a colonial 
government of the orthodox kind, having 
a majority of elected members in the 
legislature but an executive without 
responsibility to them; through the 
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years (1931-1947) of the experiment 
initiated by the Donoughmore commission, 
an attempt to develop a form of self- 
government different from the standard 
Westminster model of parliamentary 
cabinet government and based largely on the 
combination of both legislative and admini- 
strative functions in “‘ Executive Commit- 
tees ” of one “ State Council ”, modelled 
in part on the London County Council ; 
to the ultimate grant of full self-government 
in which Ceylon reverted to the normal 
“ Westminster model ”. 


But although Mr. Namasivayam’s style 
is lucid, his tone throughout detached and 
impartial, his book does not tell us all we 
would like to know. Its weaknesses are 
those perhaps natural in a constitutional 
historian who is also a lawyer: a tendency 
to be satisfied with a series of static pictures 
rather than an attempt to penetrate the 
dynamics of political development. A 
fuller analysis of the actual working of 
the State Council in “ executive session ” 
and of the reasons why such sessions were, 
as apparently they were, fewer in the 
later years of the Donoughmore constitu- 
tion ; more detailed accounts of the actual 
working, too, of the seven “ Executive 
Committees ”, among which most of the 
sphere of government was divided and of 
the origin and working of the various. 
political parties which eventually made their 
appearance ; a fuller analysis of the light 
thrown by the Ceylon experience on how 
best to deal with the vital problem, in 
such transitional periods, of safeguarding 
the position of alien civil servants and of the 
distinct though related problem of develop- 
ing the institutional framework most likely 
to keep the civil service, even an indigenous 
service “‘ out of politics ” ; these are some 
of the subjects which are insufficiently 
covered in this book. For them, and others 
like them, we must await a definitive study. 
Meanwhile Mr. Namasivayam’s book may 
be commended as a most helpful 
preliminary enquiry. ‘ 

K. E. RoBINSON. 
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La Constitution Italienne de 1948 
Edited by EMILIo Crosa. (Colin, Paris), 1950. Pp. 274. 500 francs. 


Tus book issued in the Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale series is primarily 
intended for French readers, but it possesses 
many merits which can be appreciated 
without a detailed knowledge of continental 
law. Many of the problems dealt with 
here are of very wide application and touch 
upon the most fundamental difficulties of 
modern society. 


The work consists of nine essays written 
by seven distinguished Italian jurists each 
dealing with a special aspect of the 1948 
Italian Constitution. Five of these are 
concerned with the machinery of govern- 
ment set up after the war and with a general 
examination of the constitutional prin- 
ciples involved. The remaining essays are 
devoted to special subjects, such as the 
attempts made by the Constituent Assembly 
to regulate the economic, social and moral 
requirements of post-war Italy,:and to a 
detailed examination of the relations 
between State and Church and between the 
State and international law. 


These essays are of value to the English 
reader for two purposes. Except for 
scattered articles by Mario Einaudi in 
American journals they provide the only 
adequate study of the new Italian Consti- 
tution in an easily accessible language, and 
they also help us to appreciate the economic 
and social difficulties which confronted 
continental countries after the war, and 
the efforts made by the Italian Constituent 
Assembly to allow for them in the Con- 
stitution. 

Italian political thinking is too often 
conducted on an abstract political plane of 
theory and principle with insufficient 
detailed examination of. the practical 
difficulties to be overcome. The ‘1946 
Constituent Assembly made a gallant 
effort to rise above these traditional 
shortcomings, and the Constitution they 
elaborated was an eminently practical 
and workmanlike document. In this book, 
however, most of the writers survey the 
Constitution from a great height and their 
essays are therefore very legalistic and 
formal. There is much to be said for this 
approach on the academic level, but the 
general reader, and especially the English 
reader, feels slightly adrift without some 
factual description to which he can relate the 
formal theories and arguments. 
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Nearly all the writers concentrate too 
much on the written text of the Constitution, 
and as a result they tend to over-argue 
verbal subtleties, while underestimating 
the importance of clarity and simplicity 
in an introductory book intended for 
foreigners. Professor Bertola’s essay on 
the State and Church controversy verges 
on sophistry on occasions, while Professor 
Perassi in his treatment of the State 
and international law spends far too 
long splitting hairs and making fine legal 
distinctions. 

Professors Bodda and Pierandrei on the 
other hand give very adequate descrip- 
tions of the machinery of local government 
and constitutional organisation respec- 
tively, although their accounts would have 
been brought to life by the inclusion of more 
practical illustrations of the way in which 
the new Constitution has actually worked 
since 1948 and of the modifications which 
it has undergone since then. Professor 
Bodda might also have devoted some 
space to examining the particularly interest- 
ing attempt the Italians have made to 
accommodate regional ‘‘ autonomy ” with a 
unitary conception of the State. 


The dangers of over-lapping in this 
sort of joint work are obvious, and they 
have hardly been successfully overcome by 
the editor, Professor Crosa, who also 
contributes two papers, both on more 
general aspects of the Constitution. Had 
these two essays been combined into a 
general introduction to the book, both they 
andthe book as a whole would have gained 
in cohesion and tension. 


The practical administrator in this 
country will probably be most interested 
in the contributions of Professors Mortati 
and Greco. The former successfully 
summarises the play of political, constitu- 
tional and social forces at work both 
inside the Constituent Assembly and 
inside Italy itself. This chapter furnishes a 
very adequate and balanced backcloth to 
the problems of modern Italy. . Professor 
Greco’s two contributions on economic and 
social relations are models of a trained 
academic mind classifying real problems 
and relating them to doctrines and legal 
formule. There is much here for the 
public administrator to learn from. The 
question of the legality of strikes, of the 
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relations between employer and labour, of 
State enterprises and their peculiar prob- 
lems, and of the Church schools contro- 
versy are all examined with a marked 
degree of realism and mordant wit. These 
essays by concentrating upon the facts of 
the case bring out very clearly the essential 
sanity and balance of the new Constitution. 


One must remember that this book is 
intended for a French public, and they will 


British Coal Nationalised 
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be more at ease with the legal preconcep- 
tions and terms of continental jurists. A 
Frenchman will also feel a more personal 
contact with the problems at issue. Never- 
theless, this is the sort of study which 
should be read by anyone who wishes to 
understand the problems facing continental 
governments and the way in which they set 
about coping with them. 


BRIAN CHAPMAN. 


By GERHARD W. Ditz. (Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven, Connecticut.) 


1 dollar. 


Any Briton should be grateful for an 
honest and sensible attempt to present the 
problems of the British coal industry under 
nationalisation to American readers. The 
brief account of the background of 
nationalisation is competently done, 
though for the British reader it has little 
advantage over several similar accounts, 
the more so since the few suggestions about 
the social psychology of the miner, the 
mine-manager and the mine-owner are 
brief and unsupported by evidence. The 
sociology of the mining industry cannot 
be treated in a few paragraphs. 


The author’s main research into the 
industry was concerned with the develop- 
ment of joint consultation in the Notting- 
hamshire coalfield. His conclusions on 
consultation should carry some weight. 
He suggests that consultation can be used 
to provide the miners with a new status by 
providing “‘scope for exercising social 
power responsibly”; that only the 
exceptional mine-manager is able to make 
satisfactory use of the colliery joint con- 
sultative committees to that end; and 
that the union is uncertain of its part in 
consultation. These conclusions have 


been put forward before, and it is perhaps 
disappointing that nothing new seems to 
have arisen from the author’s research ; 
but they are important conclusions, and 
repetition of the lesson can do nothing but 
good. 


The most interesting section deals with 
the staffing of the Boards and with the 
conflict between the production depart- 
ment manned by ex-managers and the 
labour department manned by ex-officers 
of the union, a struggle in which the 
author suggests that the production 
department has won most of the victories. 
Power-politics within economic institu- 
tions are better understood by an American 
than by a Briton, and it is refreshing to 
read such a frank description. An honest 
recognition of the various pressure-groups 
(not merely the boards versus the unions) 
which must exist in organisations so large 
as our nationalised industries might go 
further towards solving some of nationali- 
sation’s problems than the repetition of 
simple-minded, and perhaps disingenuous, 
appeals for more team-spirit and assertions 
of common interest. 

H. CLEGG. 


Essays on Federal Reorganization 
By HERBERT EMMERICH. (University of Alabama Press), Alabama, 1950. Pp. xii and 159. 


2.50 dollars. 


THIs is an attractively written contribution, 
by the Director of Public Administration 
Clearing House, to our understanding of 
American administration. The main theme 
is the struggle to give greater unity to 
the central administrative machine. ‘There 


is a persistent universal drive in the 
executive establishment for freedom from 
managerial controls and policy direction. 
The device par excellence for the accom- 
plishment of this freedom has been the 
independent commissions and the govern- 
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ment corporations.” The same tendency 
is at work within the Departments .. . 
“every agency wishes to be outside the 
regular government structure or inside the 
White House. No operating bureau of its 
free will would be in a department, and 
each can find some special reason to 
justify its claims. This desire for in- 
dependence is an apparently innate 
characteristic of administrative behaviour.” 


Mr. Emmerich discusses the reports of 
both the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management (the Brownlow 
Report of 1937) and of the Hoover Com- 
mission (1949), their findings and some of 
their results. He supports the view that 
unity—as against a chaos of independent 
corporations and bureaux—can be achieved 
only by strengthening the powers and 
staff of the President. But he is concerned 
more to analyse the problem and the 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


possible lines of solution than to dogmatise 
on particular administrative reforms. 
Those who understand the manner in 
which British central government secures 
both departmental initiative and co- 
ordinated policy will most likely still be 
rather puzzled by the American problem. 
And I must confess that I rather doubt a 
system which in order to achieve a measure 
of unity has to employ more and more 
officials in a central office—even if it be 
called the office of the Chief Executive— 
checking up on the officials in the operating 
offices and even deciding policy for them. 
British central administration may be in 
danger of being over co-ordinated, of 
indeed preferring co-ordination to action 
on occasion, but at least it is a voluntary 
discipline, not the imposition of any large 
central office. 


D.N.C. 


Outline of Central Government (11th Edition) 


By JOHN J. CLARKE. (Pitman), London, 1950. Pp. 359. 


WHATEVER merits the early editions may 
have had, and as a pioneering effort they 
were many, they have now virtually 
disappeared. The book is now a hotch- 
potch of out of date snippets left over from 
earlier editions with a certain amount of 
new data added. Moreover, a good deal of 
the information which is supposed to be 
up to date is either misleading or in- 
accurate ; for example, that the Economic 
Advisory Council became the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare. Sometimes this is 
due to the author not having taken the 
trouble to alter the tense of sentences 
carried over from earlier editions but on 
many other occasions the author appears to 
think that his information is still up to 
date. For example, to Mr. Clarke the 
Treasury is still divided into two depart- 
ments over each of which there is a 
Controller and the Board of Trade is 
organised in two main divisions one of 
which is called——the Department of 
Public Service Administration! 


Even if the book were accurate and 
reasonably up to date the author’s ideas 
of what the student should know about 
central government make the book of 
little value. The dust cover claims that 
the book incorporates the various amend- 
ments in connection with nationalisation. 
This is how it is done. In the four pages 
devoted to the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
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12s. 6d. 


there are twelve lines which start as 
follows : 

“Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 
1946. This Act comprises nine 
Divisions, sixty-five sections, and four 
Schedules.” 

The divisions are as follows : 

(1) The National Coal Board. 
“‘(2) Transfer of assets to the 

Board,” and so on down to (9). 

In the eight lines devoted to the Electricity 
Act, 1947, there occurs the sentence 
“The Minister of Fuel and Power is 
responsible to Parliament for the admini- 
stration.” Two and a half pages are 
devoted to the Civil Service of which three 
lines are taken up with the snippet that 
the “‘ Whitehall site . . . is being rebuilt 
to house the Air Ministry ... etc.” In 
the three pages headed Ministry of 
National Insurance we learn that the 
Beveridge Report had six parts and seven 
appendices and that the National In- 
surance Act, 1946, contains eighty sections 
and twelve schedules, but we learn next 
to nothing about the Ministry. 

What is Mr. Clarke trying to do? For 
whom is he writing? Until the whole 
book is radically altered both in approach 
and in material it should be kept as far 
away as possible from the unwary student. 


D. N. CHESTER. 
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English Regional Government. A Study of the North West 


By J. W. Grove. (I.P.A.), London, 1951. 


Tuis is a useful pioneering effort for 
which Mr. Grove and Professor Mackenzie 
deserve our thanks. It is true that the 
great bulk of the work is in effect a directory 
of government organisations in the North- 
West and to that extent might have been 
done more properly by the Government 
itself. But we might have had to wait a 
long time for that, and in any case, one 
suspects that the greater freedom of 
Mr. Grove allows him to analyse and 
classify his data in a way that might have 
been embarrassing and would possibly 
have lead to omissions from a Government 
publication. 

There is an attempt to define many of 
the terms used in the analysis, but strangely 
enough not the word “ decentralisation,” 


American City Government 


Pp. 111 (mimeographed). 5s. 


though it is frequently used. Professor 
Mackenzie in his introduction says that 
the focus of interest is “ administrative 
decentralisation,” and Mr. Grove tries 
to indicate the extent to which the different 
regional organisations listed have power to 
act on their own responsibility, by the use 
of an ingenious analysis of the functions 
they perform. But in some cases the word 
decentralisation is used to mean the 
presence of local offices of a department, 
whether or not the officials in these 
offices have little or any administrative 
discretion. 

This study is likely to be the starting 
point for a lot more research in this im- 
portant field of government organisation. 

[Oe a oe 


By WILLIAM ANDERSON and E. W. WEIDNER. (Henry Holt & Co. and Allen & Unwin), 


New York, 1950. Pp. 627. 35s. 


Tuis is a thoroughly revised edition of a 
book published originally in 1925. The 
word “city” is, of course, used in its 
wide American sense and its equivalent in 
Britain would be “ municipal” or even 
“urban”. In 1940 there were 3,464 
cities in the United States, of which five 
had populations of one million or more 
and 1,422 had populations below 5,000. 

While in many ways the book follows a 
pattern familiar to books on English local 
government, there are significant differ- 
ences. It is, for example, not a description 
of the law as are so many English text- 
books. There is a real attempt to see the 
city as a community and to treat local 
government more as a form of political 
and social activity than as an administrative 
device. In part this is due to the fact 
that the law differs in the 48 States and 
that therefore a book which deals with all 
the States must generalise.. Even so one 
cannot but think that the writers of 
English text-books have considerably over- 
stressed the legal treatment. 

Reading this book one appreciates how 
uniform is English local government, and 
how we have overdone our love for uni- 
formity and the hunting to their death of 
so-called anomalies. For example, Pro- 
fessor Anderson’s book can have a dis- 
cussion of the different forms of city 


government—Commission, Council-Man- 
ager, etc.,—based on the experience of 
different cities and draw his tentative 
conclusions from that experience. There 
is the same advantage in many other 
spheres. Thus in some cities there is the 
right of initiative and recall; some cities 
use the direct primary as part of their 
electoral system; some cities elect their 
councillors by wards and some for the 
city as a whole ; and soon. Here is local 
government in its richest variety. It will 
appal the simple minded, who believe that 
variety is chaos. But it will cause the more 
thoughtful and adventurous to sigh-for a 
little more freedom and variety in the 
legal provisions governing English Local 
Authorities. 

Finally, there is little or no reference to 
that ubiquitous local government expert 
in Britain—the Minister. Fancy being 
able to write a book of over 600 pages 
without copious references to central 
control, central departments and that all 
seeing, all wise person the Minister for 
this or that. 

This is a book which should be read by 
all who want to know something about 
American local government and not least 
by those whose interests do not go beyond 
the well-being of British local government. 

D. N.'C. 
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Co-operative Industrial Research 
By R. S. Epwarps. (Pitman), London, 
1950. Pp. 285. 20s. 


AN authoritative survey of the develop- 
ment, organisation and finance of the 
industrial research association device and 
its relations with D.S.I.R. 


Local Government and Local Finance 
By Sir Cecit OaKeEs and H. W. DAcey. 
(Sweet and Maxwell). London, 1950. 
Pp. 497. 45s. 

THE 9th edition of this well-known stand- 
ard work. The book has been completely 
revised to take account of changes in the 
law since the 8th edition, 1937, and 
additional chapters added to cover such 
matters as the National Joint Council and 
other negotiating machinery. 


Justice and Administrative Law 
By PRroFessor W. A. Rosson. (Stevens), 
London, 1951. Pp. 674. 30s. 


Tuis is a very welcome 3rd edition of a 
standard work. (To be reviewed.) 


Coal 
By W. H. B. Court. (H.M.S.O.), 
London, 1951. Pp. 422. 21s. 


Tuis is the third volume in the series 
devoted to the Civil History of the Second 
World War. (To be reviewed.) 


British General Election of 1950 
By HERBERT G. NICHOLAS. (Macmillan) 
London, 1951. Pp. 353. 21s. 

(To be reviewed.) 


Public Administration in a Democratic 


Society 
By W. Brooxe Graves. (D.C. Heath), 
Boston, 1951. Pp. 759. 35s. 

(To be reviewed.) 


Differential Rating 
By R. Horsey, F. N. PADGHAM and 
H. R. Pace. (I.M.T.A.), London, 1951. 
Pp. 32... is. 


A survEY of the now diminished practice 
of levying a different rate poundage 
within the same Local Authority area. 
Whilst revaluation and the Exchequer 
Equalisation Grant may reduce the range 
of rates levied, the authors rightly assume 
that quite marked variations may exist 
between adjacent areas and that therefore 
the question of differential rating subse- 
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quent on boundary changes remains a 
live issue. 


Nationalised Industry (Studies) 
By THE Acton Society Trust. 2s. 
each. 

No. 2. The Powers of the Minister. 

No. 3. Problems of Promotion Policy. 

No. 4. The Men on the Boards. 

No. 5. The Miner’s Pension. 

(To be reviewed.) 


Transit Modernisation and Street 
Traffic Control 
By JoHN BAvER and PETER COSTELLO. 
(Public Administration Service), Chicago, 
1950. Pp. 271. 


DEALS with the merits and economic 
operation of urban public transport, 
principally buses and trackless trolley 
vehicles. There is a section on fare 
structure and on public or private owner- 
ship. 


Practical Points on Planning Law 
By Harotp J. Brown. (Sweet and 
Maxwell), London, 1951. Pp. 284. 
15s. 
Mr. Brown is Assistant Editor of the 
Journal of Planning Law and about a 
third of the points have already appeared 
in that Journal. The method of exposition 
is to pose a question based on a case and 
give the answer. 


United Kingdom Administration and 


International Organisations 

(Royal Institute of International Affairs 

and the Institute of Public Admini- 

stration), London, 1951. Pp. 55. 4s. 
THIs is a survey made by a study group of 
the Institute of Public Administration ‘of 
the administrative arrangements within the 
central government for handling the 
problems posed by the establishment of a 
number of international bodies and of the 
need for the various departments to keep 
in line with general British policy in their 
day-to-day dealings with the specialised 
international agencies. 


Etudes et Documents de 1950 
Conseil d’Etat. (Imprimerie Nationale), 
Paris, 1950, Pp. 183. 
Tus is the 1950 edition of the important 
annual publication of the Conseil d’Etat. 
It is in three parts. The first contains 
five articles on important matters bearing 
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on the functioning and status of the 
Conseil d’Etat. Thus M. Devolvé surveys 
the decisions of the Tribunal des Conflits 
between 1947 and 1950 and shows they 
mark an important step in the history of 
the principle of the separation of the 
administrative and judicial authority. Part 
two contains reports on the work of 
different sections of the Council during the 
year. The last part contains two articles 
bearing on the history of the Council and 
an account of the proceedings com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 
Conseil d’Etat. M. René Cassin con- 
tributes an introduction. 


THE New Zealand Journal of Public 
Administration has now adopted an 
attractive format and cover. The con- 
tents are interesting and to the point. 
Though the articles are concerned with 
New Zealand they usually have a wider 
interest. The March, 1950, issue for 
example contains a powerful article by 
L. K. Munro, Editor of the New Zealand 
Herald on the Public Service and the 
Press. P. A. Bemrose writes on Special- 
isation in the Public Service and J. C. 
Redward on Local Government Reform, 
from which it emerges that New Zealand 
has a permanent Local Government 
Commission with powers rather like our 
ill-fated Boundary Commission. The 
September, 1950, issue contains articles on 
such matters as Staff Reports, Benefits and 
Costs in Decentralisation and the Ad- 
ministration of Statutory Social Services. 


Year Book of World Affairs 
EDITED BY G. KEETON and G. SCHWARZ- 
ENBERGER. 


Tuts is a mixed bag of essays published 
under the auspices of the London Institute 
of World Affairs, and covering such 
matters as the Havana Charter, the 
Schuman Plan and the Papacy and World 
Peace. 


The British Foreign Service 
By FRANK J. ASHTON-GWATKIN. (Syra- 
cuse University Press), 1950. Pp. 94 
and bibliog. 
Four lectures given before the University 
of Syracuse by a former Foreign Office 
official on the origins, organisation, opera- 
tions and future of the British Foreign 
Service. 


The Purse and the Sword (Control of 

the American Army through Congress) 
By Exias Huzar. (Cornell University) 
Ithaca (N.Y.), 1950. Pp. 417. 36s. 
(To be reviewed.) 


Theory and Practice of American 


National Government 
By C. B. SwisHer. (Houghton Mifflin), 
Boston, 1951. Pp. 949. $5. 


ANOTHER large and comprehensive text- 
book on American government. 


The Governments of Foreign Powers 
By P. W. Buck and J. MaAsLAND. 
(Henry Holt), New York, 1950. Pp. 948. 


Covers England, France, Germany, 
U.S.S.R., Japan and China in roughly 
that order of intensity. The treatment is 
that of popular exposition with the use of 
diagrams, topical examples and profiles of 
leading ministers. The 230 pages on 
England are entertaining and instructive, 
but make one wonder just what picture of 
the country’s Government is gained by the 
normal American student using these 
papers as his sole or main source. Taken 
with an adequate pinch of salt and read 
with an eye for minor inaccuracies, it is 
a useful text-book, but not up to the 
standard of the comparable work by 
Ogg and Zink. 


The New Industrial Law 
By W. F. Frank. (Thames Bank 
Publishing), London, 1950. Pp. 456 
and xix. 35s. 
By the ‘‘ new” industrial law Dr. Frank 
means apparently the law which regulates 
the structure and location of industry to 
which is added the law about statistics of 
trade, patents and inventions. But the 
more-usually included matters such as the 
Factory Acts are left out. In part this is a 
legal exposition, but the author’s main 
purpose is to discuss Government inter- 
vention in the making of business decisions. 
As a result, Dr. Frank is always in danger 
of failing in both his tasks. Nevertheless 
a useful book if used with care. 
Taxation of Public Utility Gross 
Receipts in Kentucky 
(University of Kentucky Bureau of 
Business Research, 1951.) 
A REPORT prepared for the Committee on 
Functions and Resources of State Govern- 
ment. The tax is equal to 3 per cent. of the 
aggregate gross receipts from the sales of 
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electric current, water, gas and from 
telephone and telegraph services. 


Law and Practice of Meetings’ 
By FRANK SHACKLETON. (Sweet and 
Maxwell), London, 195]. Pp. 364. 
35s. 
Tue 3rd edition of a well-known book. 
It deals with the meetings of Local 
Authorities as well as Companies and 
other bodies. 


Buying and Selling a House 
By M. B. Evans. Pp. 163. 6s. 6d. 


Executors and Administrators 
By B. A. Mitne. Pp. 107. 4s. 


Animals and the Law 

By T. G. FIELD-FisHer. Pp. 104. 4s. 
THREE new numbers in Stevens’ useful 
series “ This is the Law.” 


Real Property in a Nutshell 
By H. F. J. TEAGuE. (Sweet and Max- 
well), London; 1951. Pp. 180. 6s. 6d. 


Office Printing and Duplicating 
By J. F. DuNKLEY. (Management 
House), London, Pp. 40. 5s. 


Town and Regional Planning in Ireland 
By JoHN Murrey and F. C. KING. 
(Browne and Nolan), Dublin, 1951. 
Pp. 202. 21s. 

(To be reviewed.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Fundamentals of World Organisation 
By WERNER Levi (Cumberledge), 
London, 1951. Pp. 233. 24s. 


The Life of Frederick Le Play 
By DorotHy HERBERTSON. (Le Play 
House), Ledbury, 1950. Pp. 204. 8s. 


Der Polizeiliche Eingriff in Fretheiten 
und Rechte - 

(Police Interference with freedom and 

rights.) Pp xiii, 431. Wolfgang 

Metzner (Frankfurt). 
Tuis book is the first of a series of studies 
to be produced under the auspices of the 
Association for the Liberty of the Citizen 
in Munich. Its contents cover the whole 
field of police operations, with special 
reference to powers of detention, search, 
confiscation and preventive custody. The 
subject is analysed in the light of the basic 
rights incorporated in the constitutions 
of the West German Federal Republic 
and of its constituent provinces. Where 
necessary the historical development of 
the various powers is also outlined. Al- 
though much of the contents is concerned 
with the analysis of widely-varying codes, 
statutes and Military Government Regu- 
lations the presentation of the subject is 
intelligible to the non-specialist and does 
not lose its cohesion, 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 





a 


THE following official publications issued 
by H.M.S.O. are of particular interest to 
those engaged in, or studying, public 
administration. The documents are 
available for reference in the Library of 
the Institute :— 


Admiralty. 
Statement .. . explanatory of the Navy 
estimates 1951-52. Cmd. 8160. pp. 12. 
6d. 

Air Ministry. 
Memorandum. .. to accompany Air 
estimates 1951-1952. Cmd. 8162. pp. 7. 
4d. 

Board of Trade. 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices 
(Inquiry & Control) Act. Annual Report 
for the Year 1950. H.C. 118. pp. 10. 6d. 

British Broadcasting Corporation. 
Report of Beveridge Committee 1951. 
Cmd. 8136 (6/6) and Cmd. 8137( 10/-). 
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Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal. 
135.—Legal assistants and senior legal 
assistants (scales of pay—claim for 
increase). 1951. 6d. 
136.—Established shorthand typists, 
established typists, and clerical assistants 
(men and women). (Rates of pay— 
claim for increase.) 1951. 6d. 
137.—Copy typists ‘scale of pay—claim 
for increase). 1951. 4d. 

Civil Service Commissioners. 
Memorandum on the use of the Civil 
Service Selection Board in the reconstruc- 
tion competitions. pp. iv, 46. 1951. 1s. 9d. 

Central Statistical Office. 

Monthly digest of statistics, 2s. 6d. per 
monthly issue. 

Colonial Office. 

Colonial regulations, being regulations 
for H.M.’s Colonial Service. Part I. 
Public Officers. June 1945. pp. 36. 
1s. (reprinted 1951). 
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Colonial Office. 
Corona. Feb., March and April 1951. 
1s. each. 

(——) Journal of African Administration, 
January 1951. 1s. 6d. 
Contains three articles on land tenure 
and settlement; the second of L.U. 
Ekpo’s articles “A Nigerian looks at 
English local government” (Aylesbury 
Rural Council) ; and one on methods of 
direct taxation in East and Central 
Africa. 

) Overseas education, January 1951. 
Is. 3d. 

Commissioners of H.M.’s Customs and 
Excise. 
Alst report, for the year ended 3lst 
March, 1950. Cmd. 8120. 4s. 

Committee of Public Accounts. 
Session 1950-51. First report.—Trea- 
sury minutes. H.C. 100. pp. 23. 9d. 

Committee on Supreme Court practice and 


( 





procedure. 
Second interim report. Cmd. 8176. 
pp. 68. 1951. 1s. 9d. 


Procedure in Admiralty cases, Chancery 
Division and Court of Protection ; 
Procedure before Official Referees: 
The Annual practice and Court Fees. 


Commonwealth Relations Office. 


Commonwealth Relations Office list, 
1951. pp. 215. Cloth 12s. 6d. This is the 
first-issue for which the Commonwealth 
Relations Office is responsible. It differs 
considerably from previous lists issued 
by the Dominions Office and the India 
Office. There is no longer a separate 
entry for Newfoundland (now part of 
Canada) and India and Pakistan are now 
separate entries. The list is in five parts, 
covering the organisation of the Office : 
development of the constitutional rela- 
tionship between the members of the 
Commonwealth; the present constitution 
and members and officers of each govern- 
ment ; Overseas service regulations and 
statement of services of the administrative 
staffs serving at home and abroad. In all 
a very useful work of reference. 


Foreign Office. 


Miscellaneous No. 2, 1951. Report on 
the Proceedings of the Second Session 
of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, Strasbourg, August 
and November, 1950. Cmd. 8178. 
pp. 60. 1s. 6d. 


(——) Report of the administration of the 


Sudan for the year, 1948. Cmd. 8181. 
pp. viii, 258. 5s. 6d. 


LIST OF OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Gas Council. 
First report and accounts, July 1948- 
March 1950. H.C. 69. pp. x, 173. 
8 diags. 1951. 4s. 
Contains details of the constitution, 
duties and powers of the Council and its 
organisation. 


General Register Office. 
8th April 1951: the Census explained. 
pp. 20. Illus. 6d. 


General Registry Office, Scotland. 
94th annual report of the Registrar- 
General for Scotland 1948. pp. 308. 
1951. 6s. Vital statistics, vaccination, 
meteorology, parliamentary and _ local 
government electors. 


House of Commons. 
Manual of procedure in the public 
business. 8th ed. pp. xviii, 267. 1951. 
Cloth 7s. 6d. 


(——) Trading Accounts and balance 
sheets, 1949-50. H.C. 93. Vol. 1. 
pp. xv, 175. 1951. 4s. Now issued in 
two vols. This part deals with the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department ; 
Ministry of Food; Stationery Office ; 
Ministry of Supply; Board of Trade. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Farm incomes in England and Wales. 
1944-45 to 1947-48: a report based on 
the Farm Management Survey. pp. 191. 
1950. 10s. 6d. (processed). This important 
report consists mainly of tabular state- 
ments, with a short commentary on each. 
Contains much hitherto unpublished 
data, providing a more detailed picture 
for the general reader, of post-war 
trends in the economic conditions of 
farming. 


Ministry of Education. 
Memorandum on the Ministry of 
Education estimates 1951-52. pp. 16. 6d. 


Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
Gas : report of the Minister of Fuel and 
Power for the period ended 31st March 
1950. pp. 16. 6d. 


Ministry of Health. 

The transfer of functions (Ministry of 
Health and Ministry of Local Govern- 
ment and Planning, No. 1 Order. 
S.I. No. 142 of 1951). The development 
of consultant services. pp. 39. 1950. 
ls. A slightly revised edition of the 
publication of 1948. 


(—) Local government financial statis- 


tics, England and Wales. 1948-49. 6d. 
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Ministry of Health. 
National Health Service (Scotland) 
Act, 1947. Accounts, 1949-50. H.C. 54. 
pp. 25. Is. 

Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
International Labour Conference. 33rd 


session. Geneva, 7th June—lst July 
1950. Cmd. 8185. pp. 40. Is. 3d. 
(——) Memorandum as to duties of local 


authorities under the Factories Acts, 
1937 and 1948. pp. 17. revised reprint. 
1951. 6d. 

(——) Wage incentive schemes (Industrial 
relations handbook. Supplement No. 4). 
pp. 44. 1951. 1s. 6d. 

Ministry of Transport. 

London traffic congestion ; report by the 
London and Home Counties Traffic 
Advisory Committee. pp. 56. 3 plans. 
1951. 2s. 

Essential and practical measures of a 
short-term character to be put into 
operation or started within the next five 
years. 

Parliament. 

Report of a Committee of Enquiry on 
Industrial Health Services. Cmd. 8170. 
pp. iv. 35. 1951. 1s. 3d. 

Royal Commission on Population. 
Papers, vol. III.—Report of the Econo- 
mics Committee. pp. 64. 1950. 1s. 9d. 

Scottish Education Department. 

Supply of teachers: first report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
Cmd. 8123. pp. 20. 1951. 9d. Present 
position far from satisfactory. Most 
serious shortages are in respect of 
specialist teachers of mathematics and 
science and women teachers of physical 
education. 

Scottish Home Department. 

Law of Succession in Scotland: report 
of the Committee of Inquiry. Cmd. 
8144. pp. 29. 1951. Is. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Scottish Office. 

Agriculture in Scotland: the report of 
the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland for 1950. Cmd. 8183. pp. 112. 
6 illus. 1951. 3s. 

) Reports of the Department of 
Health for Scotland and the Scottish 
Health Services Council, 1950. Cmd. 
8184. pp. 127. 6 illus. 3s. 6d. Records 
a new low level in deaths from tuber- 
culosis (20 per cent. less than in 1949) ; 
infant mortality at its lowest yet; 
incidence of poliomyelitis highest in any 
year except 1947. 

Select Committee on Statutory Instru- 
ments. 

Third report. H.C. 127. 1951. pp. 9. 
6d. 

Treasury. 

Civil appropriation accounts. (Classes 
I-VIII, 1949-50.) H.C. 50. pp. xlviii, 
460. 9s. 

(——) Civil estimates, 1951-52. Class V.— 
Local Government and _ Planning, 
Housing, Health, Labour and National 
Service. H.C. 119-V. pp. 174. 4s. 

(——) National Insurance Act, 1946. 
First interim report by the government 
actuary for the period, 5th July, 1948 
to 3lst March, 1950. H.C. 103. 
pp. 27. 1s. 

(——) Report of the Committee on Higher 
Civil Service Remuneration. Cmd. 7635. 
pp. 14. 1949 (reprinted 1951). 6d. 

Unesco. 

Adult education activities for public 
libraries. pp. ix, 102. 11 illus. 1950. 4s. 
Adult. education work in the public 
libraries of Denmark, United Kingdom 
and the United States as being the 
most active in the adult education field, 
with contrasting patterns and differing 
national conditions. 

War Office. 

Memorandum .. . relating to the army 
estimates 1951-52. Cmd. 8161. pp. 9. 6d. 
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Adams, John Clark, and others. 
Foreign governments and their back- 


grounds. pp. x, 968. Bibliogs. 1950. 
Harper. Great Britain; France; 
Switzerland; Italy; Russia; Japan; 


Germany, 1871-1949. 


Angelopoulos, Angelos. 
L’état et la prospérité sociale: nouveaux 
principes de finances publiques. pp. 198. 
1949. Paris. The force and vitality of 
democracy today and tomorrow will be 
judged by its ability to adapt itself to 
the new social and economic conditions 
and by its capacity to give satisfaction 
to the economic and social rights of man. 


Bentley, Arthur F. 
The process of government: a study of 
social pressures. pp. xv, 501. 1949. 
Principia Press, Bloomington, Ind. An 
analysis of government pressures; the 


pressure interests in the Executive, 
the legislature, the judiciary, the 
electorate, etc. 

Court, W. H. B. 
Coal (History of the second world war) 
pp. xii, 422. 1951. H.M.S.O. (To be 
reviewed.) 

Cox, Peter R. 
Demography. pp. xii, 315. Bibliogs. 


1950. C.U.P. Principles and methods 
employed in the study of population. 


Curtis, S. J. 
History of education in Great Britain. 
2nd ed. pp. vii, 637. Bibliog. 1950. 
University Tutorial Press. 


Carrington, C. E. 
The British overseas ; 
nation of shopkeepers. 
32 illus. 1950. C.U.P. 


exploits of a 
pp. xxi, 1092. 


Duverger, Maurice, and others. 
L’influence des syst mes ¢lectoraux sur 
la vie politique. pp. 177. 1950. Colin, 
Paris. An important symposium which 
includes studies of the electoral systems 
of Britain, France and Germany. 


RECENT LIBRARY ADDITIONS 








Garceau, Oliver. 
The public library 


in the political 
process. pp. xiv, 254. 3 charts. 1949 
Columbia University Press. The social 
and cultural functions of the public 
library, and the government best 
adapted to provide adequate library 
services. 


Garnett, A. Campbell. 
Freedom and planning in Australia. 
pp. xi, 331. Bibliog. 1949. University 
of Wisconsin. 


Gilbertson, Henry S. 
Personnel policies and unionism: the 
human factors in industry. pp. xii, 463. 
Bibliog: 1950. Ginn & Co. 


Harrod, R. F. 
The life of John Maynard Keynes. 
pp. xvi, 674. 11 illus. 1951. Macmillan. 
(Reviewed in this issue). 


Martienssen, Anthony. 
Crime and the police. pp. xv, 256. 1951. 
Secker & Warburg. A straightforward 
account, with a few criticisms, of the 
theory and practice of police work in 
this country, based mainly on the 


author’s direct observations of the 
police. 
Sharp, Ian G. 


Industrial conciliation and arbitration in 
Great Britain. pp. 466. 1950. Allen & U. 


Townshend-Rose, H. 
The British coal industry (National 
Board series). pp. 162. 1951. Allen 
& U. (To be reviewed.) 


Unesco. 
Contemporary political science : a survey 
of methods, research and _ teaching. 
pp. 713. 1951. 


Wright, Stanley F. 
Hart and the Chinese Customs. pp. xv. 
1949 21 illus., bibliog. 1950. Mullan, 
Belfast. Not so much a biography of 
Sir Robert Hart as a detailed survey of 
his work as _ Inspector-General of 
Customs and the promotion of under- 
standing and good will between this 
country and China. 

















